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GONE AWAY. 


I see the farm-house red and old, 
Above the roof its maples eway ; 
The hills behind are bleak and cold, 

The wind comes up and dies away 


I gase within each empty room. 
And as I gare a gnawing pain 

Is at my heart, at thought of those 
Who ne'er will pass the doors again. 


Apé strolling down the orchard slope 
(Bo wide a likeness grief will crave), 

Bach dead leaf seems s wither’d hope, 
Bach mossy hillock looks a grave. 


They will not hear me if [ oall; 

They will not see these tears that start ; 
Tis sutemn—autumn with it all— 

And worse than autumn in my heart. 


Oh, leaves, so dry, and dead, and sere ! 
I can recall some happier hours, 
When summer's glory linger’d here, 
And summer’s beauty touch’d the flowers. 


Adown the slope a slender shape 
Danced lightly, with her flying curls, 

And manhood’s deeper tones were bient 
With the gay laugh of happy girls. 


Oh, stolen meetings at the gate! 
Oh, lingerings in the open door! 

Oh, moonlight rambles long and late ! 
My heart can scarce believe them o’er. 


And yet the silence strange and still, 
The air of sadness and deeay, 

The moss that grows upon the sill,— 
Yes, leve and hope have gone away ! 


So like, so like a worn-out heart, 

Which the last tenant finds too cold, 
And leaves for evermore, as they 

Have left this homestead, red and old. 


Poor empty house! poor lonely heart! 
*Twere well if bravely, side by side, 

You waited, till the hand of Time 
Each ruin’s mossy wreath supplied 


I lean upon the gate and sigh ; 

Some bitter tears will force their way, 
And then I bid the place good-bye 

For many a long and weary day. 


I cross the little ice-bound brook 
(In summer ’tis a noisy stream), 
Turn round, to take a las: fond look, 
And all has faded like a dream! 


PUREE KINDS OF FOLLY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED COURT FARM.” 


MIDNIGHT DOINGS. 


CHAPTER III. 





The hot rays of the sun in Jane were on the 
West-end streets, as three gentlemen strolled 
_ arm-in-arm through one of them. Three men 
more different in appearance it would be rare 
to meet. He wto walked in the middle was by 
far the best-looking, » young man of feur-and- 
twenty, attired in mourning. His regular fea- 
tures had an open expression, his blue eyes 
* were set somewhat deep in his head, and their 
» long eyelashes, nearly black, were darker than 
his hair. He on the right was a stout man of 
five or eix-and-fifty, with a burly manner, and a 
big head covered with a mass of iron gray hair; 
and his prominent eyes shone out, hard and 
bold, through his gold-rimmed glasses. The 
other was short and thin, and stooped in the 
shoulders, with keen jet-black eyes overhanging 
a hooked nose; and his eyes looked too keen, 
and his nose too hooked, for his thirty years. 
The stout one was Colonel Haughton, the keen 
one Mr. Piggott, and the middle one Charles 
Dalrymple. Suddenly the latter stood still, and 
gazed across the street. 

“ What now, Dalrymple?” 

“There's my cousin Oscar. If ever I saw 
him in my life, that is he. Whst brings bim in 
town? I'll wish you good-day, and be after 
him.” 

“To meet to-night?” quickly cried Colonel 
Haughton. 

“To meet to-night of course. No fear of my 
not coming for my revenge.” And eo saying, 
Charles Dalrymple disengaged himeeif from 
the other two, and flew across the street. 

“ Oscar, Oscar, is it you? When did you get 
here?” 

“Ah! how are you? I was on my way to 
South Audley street to find you out.” 

“ Come for a long stay 1” demanded Charies, 
as he linked his arm within his cousin’s—who, 
by the way, was a cousin some degrees re- 
moved. 

“I came to-day, and I return to-morrow,” re- 
plied Oscar Dalrymple. 

“You don’t mean that, man? Visit London 
in the height of the season, and stop a day only! 
Such a calamity was never heard of.” 


“T cannot afford to stay,” said Ovear. 
puree is not long enovgh for London.” 
“Then what did you come for?” 


“ My 


“A amall matter of business brought me,” 
returned Oscar; who did not choose to tell 
Charles that he was come to look after him. 
News of Charles's doings, or rather miedoings, 
had travelled to his mother’s remote home, the 
Grange, and she had written te Oscar to pro- 
ceed to London and see what was amiss. 


Oscar said nothing of this. Cold, cautious, 
and secretive, he determined first of all to look 


Ovcar had also the advantage of Charles by half 
a dozen years. 

They dined together at Charles's rooms. 
Charles urged some out-door attractions after- 
wards, but he urged them in vain; Oscar prefer- 
red to remain at home. So they sat, and smoked, 
and sipped their wine ; at least, Charles smoked, 
Oscar was not given to the habit. Still he said 
nothing. At eleven o’clock he rose. 

“It is time for sober people to be in bed, 
Charles. I hope I have not kept you up?” 

Charlies Dalrymple fairly exploded with laugh- 
ter. Kept him up! at only eleven o'clock ! 

“My evening is not begun yet,” said he. 

“No!” returned Oscar, looking surprised, 
whether he felt sq or not. “What do you 
mean ?"’ 

“TI am engaged for the evening to Colonel 
Haughton.” 

“It is a curious time to begin an evening, 
What are you going to do at Colonel Haugh- 
ton’s!” 

“Can't tell till I get there.” 

“Can I accompany you!” 

Charles's face turned grave. 

“No,” said he, “it is a liberty I may not 
take. Colonel Haughton might resent it. He 
is a peculiar-tempered man.” 

“ Good-night.”’ 

“*Good-nig ht, Oscar. 
ten.” 

Oscar Dalrymple departed. But he did not 
proceed to the hotel, where he had engaged a 
bed; on the contrary, he took up his station in 
a shady place, whence he could see the door he 
had just come out of; cowering there like a 
housebreaker watching the putting out of the 
lights in the house he contemplated honoring 
with a midnight visit; or like a policeman 
keeping himeelf dark while he watches for a 
house-breaker. Present)y he saw Charles Dal- 
rymple emerge from it, and betake himself 
away. 

Hardly had his echoing footsteps died out, 
when Oscar retraced his steps to the house and 
knocked. His cousin’s own man answered it. 
A faithful servant, getting on in years now. 
Charles was the third of the family he had served. 

“ Reuben,” said Mr. Dalrymple, ‘I think I 
have left a note-case in the sitting-room. I am 
come back to find it.” 

The note-case was loeked for without suc- 
cess; and Ovoar discovered that it was safe in 
his pocket. Perhaps he knew that, all the 
while. 

“TI am sorry to have troubled you for nothing, 
Reuben. Did I call you out of your bed?” 


“No, no,” answered the man, shaking bis 
head. ‘There's rarely much bed for me now, 
before daylight, Mr. Oscar.” 

“How is that!” inquired Oscar. 

“T suppose young men must be young men,” 
he replied. ‘I should not mind that; but Mr. 
Charles is getting into just the habita of his 
uncle.” 

Oscar leoked up quickly. 

“His uncle, Charles Dalrymple?” he asked, 
in a low tone. 

“Ay, he is. My heart is almost mad at times 
with fear. However, I suppose I must not 
talk about it. If my dear late master was alive, 
though, I should just go down to the Grange 
and tell him everything.” 

A new idea floated over the mind of Oscar as 
he listened. It gathered strength. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple had wot mentioned whence she had re- 
ceived news of Charles’s exploits, but he now 
felt sure it was from no other than Reuben. 


Come to breakfast at 


“T came up to-day, at Mre. Dalrymple’s re- 
quest,” said Oscar; “but that must not be 
told to Mr. Charles. Tell me all, Reuben, for 
I have to report it at the Grange. How is he 
going on?” 

“ Not well, sir. And should things ever come 
to a crisis with him, as they did with the first 
Charles Dalrymple, I thought, maybe, Mrs. 
Dalrymple would blame me for not having 
warned her. Therefore I wrote.” 

Oscar Dalrymple had not taken his eyes off 
the servant during the last sentence. Some of 
ite words struck strangely upon his ear. 

“Do you fancy—do you fear—things may 
come to a crisis with him, as they did with his 
uncle ?” he breathed, in a low voice. 

“Not, as tahim; not to the same crisie, as to 
him.” And the servant's agitation was 80 great 
that the tone of his veice approached a scream. 
“Mr. Dalrymple! how could you think it?” 

“Nay, Reuben—/ think it! words 
alone led me to the thought.” 

“I meant as to his money. Nothing else; 
nothing else, Mr. Oscar.” 

“Let me hear what you know, and what you 
fear.” 

“ He has fallen into just such a horrid gam- 
bling set as that his uncle got into. One of 
them is the very same man. They sought him 
out; they did, Mr. Dalrymple, and he never 
would have got into it of his own accord. I 
was in the room to-night, sir, when he told you 
he was going to Colonel Haughton’s. It was 
that very man who ruined his uncle.” 

“ Colonel Haughton !” 

“Tt was. He was only Captain Haughton in 
those days; he is a colonel pow. A colonel by 
courtesy only, I should call him, for I hear he 
has sold out of the army long ago. It's to know 
whether he was not turned out. And they say 
he has nothing whatever to live upon. Colonel 
Haughton called here some days ago; I knew 


Your 





| his face again, though it's a bloated one now, 
}and his hair's gary, and he had got on spec 
| tacles. And he knew me. Perhaps he remem- 

bered that the last time we ever met was over 


tell anything about him—and he said, No. ‘ On 
his property? he supposed. Fine property,” 
contemptuously added Reuben; “he has no- 
thing but what he fleeces others of.” 

Oecar made no comment. He waited for 
more. 

“Tt was when I found he had drawn Mr. 
Charles into his meshes that I wrote to Mrs. 
Dalrymple. Every night, every night, as the 
nighte—or, I may say, the mornings—eome 
round, at two, three, four o'clock does Mr. 
Charles come home, flushed and haggard; 
yes, sir, flushed and haggard; the two go to- 
gether with gamblers, though ‘you may not 
fancy so.” 

“ You think he gambles 1” 

“Tam sure he does; I know the signs too 
well; I had that experience with his uncle be- 
fore him. Sometimes he will come home the 
worse for drink; sometimes he will be sober, 
and then he seems the most wretched. He will 
often walk about the room for an hour before 
getting into bed. I hear him from mine, pacing 
about like one in a frenzy. He appeared laugh- 
ing and jocular before you, Mr. Oscar, but it 
was all put on.” 

“Have you warned him? or tried to stop 
him?” 

“What good can I do, sir? Twice I have 
begged him not to go out, and said this night 
work was ruin; but he was not going to heed 
me. I said nothing about the play; it is hard 
to tell how he might have taken it, from me.” 

“But I think you ought to do so, Reuben, 
and tell him the history of hie uncle. That may 
stagger him.” 

“Only last night, that ever was, I had the 
greatest mind to it. But the squire would never 
have it spoken of to him; he used to say ‘ Keep 
it from him, Reuben, don’t tell him that.’ Mr. 
Charles has asked me, before now, what his 
uncle died of, and I have passed it off, and said 
a short illness. But what's the good of speak- 
ing, Mr. Oscar? no warning ever turned a 
gambler. I think he has got bills out,” added 
Reuben, passing to a difkerent subject. 

“Billa out! Already?” repeated Mr. Dal- 
rymple. 

“There's cause to fear so, sir,” he sighed. 
“ And all the ill has arisen through those sharks 
coming after him. They knew Moat-Grange 
had fallen to him, and they scented the prey 
as eoon as he eet foot in London, and came 
hunting him up, like they hunted up his uncle 
two-and-twenty years ego. These harpies, who 
have no means of their own, and live by prey- 
ing upon young meu, drive them to ruin and 
despair, ought to have their necks stretched on 
Tower Hill. Nobody was ever born with a bet- 
ter heart than Mr. Charles, only he is easy, and 
good-natured, and gets led away.” 

“Tush!” said Oscar. He did not helieve in 
good hearts; or, at any rate, had a profound 
contempt for them. He believed in nothing but 
cool self-interest. The servant had told all he 
knew, and Oscar bade him good-night, and de- 
parted. 

They met at breakfast. Charles was looking 
ill and anxious. Oscar saw it plainly, now the 
clue had been given him. 

“Been making a night of it?” began Oscar. 
“ You look as if you had.” i 

“Yes, I was late. Pour out the coffee, will 
you, Oscar?” 

His own hands were shaking. Oscar saw it 
as he opened some letters. 

“There is a letter from home, I see, by the 
post mark,” remarked Oscar. 

“Not from the Grange. It is from Farmer 
Lee.” 

“What can you find to do, 80 as to keep you 
up, night after night? You must have some 
pursuit.” 

“One is never ata loss to kill time in Lon- 
don.” 

“T suppose not, where it is required to be 
killed. Bat I did not know it was nevessary to 
kill that which ought to be spent in sleep. One 
would think you passed your nights at the gam- 
ing-table, Charles.” 

The words startled him, and a flush rose to 
his pallid features. Oscar was gazing steadily 
at him, and Charles saw that he was. 

“Charles! you look conscious. 
learnt to gamble 7” 

“Ob, it’s nothing,” said Charles, confusedly. 
“I may play a little new and then.” 

“ Do not shirk the question. Have you taken 
to play?” 

“ A little, I tell you. 
own affair.” 

“Were you not playing last night?” 

“ Well—yes ; I was. Very little.” 

“ Lost or won?” said Oscar, carelessly. 

“Oh, I lost,” answered Charlies. ‘The luck 
was against me.” 

“Now, my good fellow, do you know what 
you had better do? Go home to Moat-Grange 
and stop there, end get out of this set. I know 
what gamesters are: they never let a pigeon off 
till he is stripped of his last feather. Leave, 
with me, for the Grange teday, and cheat 
them ; and stop there till the mania shall have 
left you, though it should be years to come.” 

“T am not going to Moat-Grange if I know 
it,” was Charles Dalrymple’s answer. 

“Your reason?” 

“ Because I must stay where I am. I wish 
I had never come. I do wish that. But as I 
did come, here I am fixed.” 

“You might have been content there. What 


Have you 


Never mind. It’s my 





did you want, flying off to London, the moment 
| your father was underground? Had you suc 
| ceeded to forty thousand 8 year, you could but 


and mark; he might gsther something by signs. | the dead body of poor Charles Dalrymple; for | bave hasted to launch out in the metropolis.” 


If ever two natares were opposed to each 


other, bis and Charles's were; the one all cool | since. I asked Mr. Charles if he knew how | Charlies, angrily. 


he went shuffling away, and he has mever called 


“TI did not come to launch out,” returned 
“Toame to get rid of my- 


ealculation, the other all thoughtless impulee. ' Haughton lived—without esying that I could ' self: everything was eo wretched down there.” 





“What constitated its wretchedness ?” 

“The remembrance of my father. Every 
face I saw, every stick and stone about the 
spot, seemed to reproach me, to whisper that 
but for my carelessness he would not have 
died. And, secondly, there was that miserable 
basiness of my giving up Isabel Lynn?” 

“How! Have you given up Miss Lynn?” 

“Yee,” replied Charles, with a stifled sigh. 
“TI promised my father that my mother 
should remain in the Grange, so of course I 
could not marry. And I gave up Isabel, and 
we took a formal leave of each other. Don’t 
talk to me about the Grange, Oscar. I shall 
not return to the place. I hate the sight of 
it.” 

“I suppose you gave her up in a fit of im- 
pulse ?” 

“T gave her up beeause there was nothing 
else to be done. The accident, by which my 
father lost his life was owing to me, and it was 
but right that I should sacrifice my own pros- 
pects to provide for my u.other and sisters. 
Justice demanded it of me.” 

“Yn a degree: but not in the chivalrous style 
you have gone to work. You might have mar- 
ried Isabel Lynn, and yet have provided for 
Mrs. Dalrymple and your sisters.” 

“ How ?”” 

“How! Suppose you had divided your in- 
come, there would have been a thousand a year 
for each party. Neither would have starved 
upon it. And there was Miss Lynn’s fortune 
to add to yours.” 

“I did think, afterwards, that I had been 
hasty. What you now say occurred to my own 
mind. However, it is of no use dwelling rvon 
it. It is too late.” 

“No, it is not too late. Mrs. Dalrymple 
will, no doubt, readily—” 

“TI tell you it is too late,” burst forth 
Charles, in a sharp tone, and Oscar thought 
it was one of anguish, if he had ever heard 
one. 

Oscar Dalrymple jeft London that night for 
the Grapge. He found he could do nothing 
with Charles, so he resolved to “ wash his 
hands of him” (his own expression to himself) 
by laying the facts before Mrs. Dalrymple. She 
must do as she best could in the matter. Oscar 
Dalrymple was not aware that he had come to 
town too late. He might have been able to 
effect no good had he arrived earlier, but now 
the power to do so was removed from all. 
Charles Dalrymple was ruined. Not only were 
all his available funds gone, but he had entered 
into liabihties thick and threefold, far beyond 
what the rent-roll at the Grange would be suf- 
ficient to meet. He had told Oscar he did not 
play much the previous night. Why did he 
not? Because he had nothing left to play with, 
and had sat a gloomy, morose man, looking en 
at the others. Introduced to the evil fascina- 
tions of play by Colonel Haughton, that man 
had drawn him on until the unhappy mania 
took full hold upon Charies himself. To re- 
main away from the gambling-table for one 
night would have bees intolerable, for the 
feverish disease was raging within him. Poor 
infatuated man !—poor infatuated men, all of 
them, who thus lose themselves '—he was posi- 
tively indulging a vision of success and hope: 
every time that he approached the pernicious 
table, it was rife within him, buoying him up, 
and urging him on—that luck might turn in his 
favor, that night, that very night, and he 
might win the Grange back, and the value of 
another Grange to it, and so regain Isabel! 
Thus itis with all; save with those habitual 
gamblers whe are behind the scenes, such as 
Colonel Haughton and his confederate Piggott ; 
and the sooner the crash comes, the better— 
as it had now come for Charles Dalrymple. 

Everything was gone, every available thing : 
he had nothing left but the watch he had about 
him and the ring he wore. Yes he had. Farmer 
Lee had been wishing to invest a few hundred 
pounds in the funds, and had prayed his young 
landlord to transact the business for him, and 
save him a journey to London. Charles good- 
naturedly se¢quiesced. Had any one told him 
he could touch that money for his own pur- 
poses, he would have knocked the offender 
down with indignation. The vouchers for the 
money to be transferred had come from the 
farmer that very morning; there they lay at 
his elbow on the breakfast-table ; and there sat 
Charles, striving to turn his covetous eyes from 
them, yet unable, for they bore for him the 
deadly fascination of the basilisk. He had 
rather they were in the midst of some blazing 
fire, smouldering away, than there to tempt 
him. Once it came across his mind to hand 
them to Oscar, and request him to take them 
that day where they ought to go: but he did 
not, wanting an excuse. 

And the day went on to evening, and Oscar 
Dalrymple departed, and that unfortunate 
money’s worth still remained in Charles’s pos- 
session. Mr. Piggott had called late in the 
afternoon. Whether that worthy gentleman 
scented the fact, or heard of it casually from 
Charles Dalrymple, who was too open upon 
most subjects, it is probable that he did be- 
come scquainted with it, for he did not leave 
him afterwards. He carried him out to dine, 
and between ten and eleven Charles returned 
home alone, heated with wine.’ He went to his 
desk, took something out of it—something ! 
and relocked it again. Then he saw that 
Reuben had followed him in, and was standing 
cloee by. 

“Mr. Charlee—do not go out again to-night.” 

Charles stared at him. 

“Sir, I carried you in my arms when you 
were a child ; your father, the very day he died, 
told me to give you a word of warning, if I saw 
you going wrong; let that be my excuse for 


epeaking to you as you may think I have no 
right todo. Do not go out again, sir; for this 
night, at any rate, stay away from the set— 
they are nothing but blacklegs. There's that 
Piggott waiting for you outside the door.” 

“‘ Reuben, don’t be a fool. How dare you say 
my friends are blacklegs 1” 

“They are so, sir. And you are losing your 
money to them, and it won't be their faalt if 
they don’t get it all.” 

Charles Dalrymple did not reply. He moved 
to the door, but Reaben moved more quickly 
than he, and stood with his back against it. 

“What farce is this?” uttered Charles, in- 
dignantly. “Stand away from the door, or I 
shall be tempted to fliog you from it.” 

“Oh, sir, hear reason. Two-and-twenty 
years ago I stood, in like manner, praying your 
uncle Charles not to go out to his ruin. He 
had come to London, sir, as fine and generous 
& youpg man as you, but a little older, he was, 
in years; and the gamblers got hold of him, 
and drew him into their ways and stuek to him, 
like a leech, till al! he had was gone. A night 
came when he was half mad; I saw he was; 
and I stood before him and prayed him not to 
go out with them,’as I am now praying you — 
It was of no use, and he went. If I tell you 
what that night brought forth, sir, will you re 
gard it as a warning?” 

“What did it bring forth?” demanded Charles, 
arrested to interest. 

“ T will tell you, sir, if you will take warning 
by it, and break with them, this night, and never 
go among them more. Will you promite, Mr. 
Charles 7” 

“ Out of the way, Reuben. You are getting 
into your dotage. If you have nothing to tell 
me, let me go.” 

“Listen, then,” cried Reuben, bending his 
head forward, in his excitement. “ At three 
o’clock that same morning Mr. Dalrymple re- 
turned. He had been half mad, I say, when he 
went, he was wholly mad when he came back ; 
mad with despair and despondency. He came 
in, his head down, and his steps lagging, and 
went into his bedroom. I went to mine, and 
was undressing, when he called me back. He 
had got his portmanteau from against the wall, 
open, and was standing over it, looking in, his 
coat and cravat off, and the collar of his shirt 
unbuttoned. ‘ Reuben,’ said he, ‘I have made 
up my mind to leave London and take a 
journey.’ 

“*Down to the Grange, sir?’ I asked, my 
heart leaping within me at the good news. 

“** No, not to the Grange this time; it's far- 
ther than that. But as I have informed no one 
of my intention, I must leave a word with you, 
in case I am inquired after.’ 

“* Am I not to attend you, sir?’ I inter- 
rupted. 

“*No, I shan’ want you particularly,’ he 
answered ; ‘ you'll do more good here. Tell all 
who may inquire for me, and especially my 
brother, that although they msy think I did 
wrong to start alone on a read where I have 
never been, I am obliged to do so. I cannot 
help myself. Tell them I deliberated upon it 
before making up my mind, and that I under- 
take it in the possession of all my faculties and 
senses.’ 

“I found these words somewhat strange,” 
eontinued Reuben, ‘‘ but his true meaning never 
struck upon me—oh,” he wailed, clasping his 
hands, ‘‘itneverstruck upon me. My thoughts 
only turned to Scotland; for my master had 
been talking of going there to see a Scotch 
laird, a friend of his, and I believed he had 
taken a sudden resolution to pay the visit then ; 
I thought he had pulled out his truck to put 
in some things he might want before I packed 
it. I asked him when he intended to start, 
and he replied that I shsuld know all in the 
morning ; and I went back to my bed.” 


Charles had sat down on the nearest chair; 
his eyes were strained on Reuben. Had he a 
foreshadowing of what was to come ? 

“In the morning one of the women servants 
came and woke me. Her face startled me the 
mwoment I opened my eyes; it was white and 
terror-stricken, and she asked me what that 
stream of blood meant that had trickled from 
under the dcor of my master’s chamber. I 
went there when I had put a thing or two on. 
Master Charles,” he added, dropping his voice 
to a dread whisper, “‘ he had indeed gone on bis 
journey !” 

“ Was he dead ?” 

“He had been dead for hours. The razor 
was lying beside him, near the door; I told you 
his throat was bare. I have never got over that 
dreadful sight; a thought has always been 
haunting me that, had I understood his mean- 
ing as I might, it would have been prevented.” 

“ His trank—what did he get that out for?” 

“To blind me—as I have believed since!” 


“‘ Why did he commit the deed?” gloomily 
continued Charles, whom the account seemed 
to have partially sobered. 


“He had got into the clutches of the same 
sort of people that you have, sir, and they had 
fleeced him down to beggary and shame; and 
he had not the resolution to leave them and 
face the poverty; that was why he didit. His 
worst enemy was Captain Haughton. He is 
Celonel Haughton now.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Charles Dal- 
rymple, a‘ter a pause of astonishment. 


“ Yes, sir, the same man. He is your evil 
geniue, and be was your uncle's before you.— 
The last time I saw him was when both stood 
together over my master’s dead body ; he came 
in, along with ethers. ‘He must have been 
stark mad,’ was his exclamation, as he looked 
down at him. ‘Perhaps so, Captain Haugh- 
ton,’ I answered, ‘but the guilt lies on those 





whe drove him so.” He took my meaning, and 


he stunk away, and we never met again fill he 
called bere the other day, after you, sir. I 
knew him, and be knew me; I don’t think he'll 
come bere again. Mr. Charles, you hed better 
have fallen into the meshes of the Fiend himself 
than into that man's.” 

“My uncle must heve been insane when be 
did this,” uttered Charlee Dalrymple. 

“The jury said otherwise,” sadly answered 
Reuben. “They brought it in felode-se; and 
he was buried by torchlight, without the burial 
service.” 

The news had told upon Charlies. His mind 
just then was a chaos. Nothing tangible show- 
ing out of it, save that hie plight was as bed as 
his uncle's, and be had been looking, in his per- 
sistent infatuation, for that night to redeem it. 
He rose up after a while, and signed to Reuben 
to let him pase. The latter’s spirit sank within 
“Te what I have told you of no avail, Mr. 
Charles? Are you stil] beat on going forth to 
those wicked mea? It will be your ruin.” 

“It is that already,” were Charies’s words. 
“ Reuben, as it is was with my anele, so it is 
with me; I am ruined, and worse than ruined, 
and after to-night I will know Colonel Haugh- 
ton no more. But I have resolved to make one 
desperate effort this night to redeem myeelf, and 
I must do it. I will try it, it is the only chance. 
Let me pass.” 

The servant could not help himself; he saw 
there was no bope of controlling or turning . 
him, and he drew aside. And Charles went out 
with what he had taken from the desk in his 
breast-pocket. 

What strange infatuation could have been 
upon him? If you have been drawn into the 
fiery vortex of gambling, you will not aek; and 
if you have not, it would be difficult to make 
you understand it. Charles Dalrymple was a 
desperate man; and, besides that, the feverish 
yearning for play, in iteelf, was strong upon 
him; as it always was now, at thet night hour. 
As yet the penalty he had incurred was but em- 
barrasement and poverty ; he was now about to 
stake what was not his, and risk guilt. And 
yet, he went forth ; for the dreadful vice had got 
fast hold of him. , 

Mr. Piggott had been cooling his heels and 
his patience outside, but not blessing his young 
friend for the unnecessary and unexp*eted de- 
lay, and not doing the opposite. He was of too 
equable a nature to curse and swear; he left 
that to his peppery partner, Haughton. 

“T thought you had gone to bed,” he said, 
when Charies appeared; “in another minute 
I should have come to see after you.” 

Charles Dalrymple did not reply. He linked 
his arm within Mr. Piggott’s, and walked on, in 
silence, in the direction of Jermyn street. 
They entered the “hell.” It ie not a plea- 
sant word for pelite pens and ears, but it is an 
exceedingly appropriate one. It was blazing 
with light, and as hot ss————as ite name, and 
fiery countenanees of impassioned triumph, and 
agonized countenances of vascillating suspense , 
and sullen countenances of despair, were crowd- 
ing there. Colonel Haughton was in a private 
room; it was mostly kept for himself and 
friends, a choice knot, of whom, he was amidst, - 
when Charles and Mr. Piggott entered. Down 
sat Charles at the green cloth, wild and eager. 
“It is of no use to make fools of us,” whis- 
pered Colonel Haughton. “ You know you de 
not possess another stiver; why take up » 
place?” 

“Now, Haughton, you are too stringent,” 
benevolently interposed Mr. Piggott, laying 
hold of the colonel’s arm. and giving it a pecu- 
liar pinch. ‘“ Here is Dalrymp‘e, with an im- 
pression that luck will be upon him to-night, a 
conviction, indeed, and you are afraid of giving 
him his revenge. It is his turn to win now. As 
to stakes, he says he has something with him 
that will do.” 

Charles Dalrymple drew the papers from his 
pocket, and dashed them before Colonel Haugh- 


ton. 
“TI am prepared to stake this,” he said. 


“ Nothing risk, nothing win. Luck must favor 
me to-night. Even Piggvtt says so, and he 
knows how bad it has beén.” 

Colonel Haughton ran his spectacles over the 
papers. 

“I see,” be said; “it wi? do. The ricking 
it is your business, not ours.” 

“Of course it ie mine,” answered Charles 
Delrymple. 

“Then put your signatare te it. Here; by 
the side of the other.” 

It was done, and they sat down to play, 
“ Nothing risk, nothing win,’’ Charlies had said; 
he had better have said, ‘“‘ Nothing tisk, nothing 
lose ;” and have acted upon it. A little past 
midnight, he went staggering out of that house, 
adoomed man. All was over, all lost. Far- 
mer Lee's money had passed out of his posses- 
sion, and be was & criminal in the sight of him- 
self; soon to be a criminal in the sight of the 
world, and liable to be arrested and tried at the 
bar of justice, a common feloa. 


He had taken nothing since he entered, yet 
he reeled about like one the worse for drink. 
What was to become of him! Involuntarily 
the fate his uncle had resorted to eame scross 
his mind; nay, it is wrong to say “ came across 
his mind,” for it bad not been away from it. 
Even in the mad turmoil of that last hour, 
when the suspense was awful to bear, aad hope 
and dread had fought with each other as a meet- 
ing whirlwind, the facts of that dark history 
had been thrusting themselves out. 

His fave was burning without, and his brain 
was burning within. I: was a remarkably 
windy night, and he took off his hat and suffered 
the breeze to blow on his miserable brow, And 





no he paced the streets, going from home, not 
to it Where could he go? he with the brand 
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what calmness fie might, till tho law claimed 
him? Hardly. Anywhere but howe. The 
breeze was stronger now; it blew from the 
direction of the water. Charles Dalrymple te- 
placed hie hat, pulled it firmly on his head to 
hide hie eyee from the night, and dragged his 
stepe towards Westminster bridge. 

Of all places in the world '—the bridge and 
the tempting stream !—what evil power im- 
pélied him there? 

Reuben sat up the livelong night. Hie master 
never came. Fearing, he knew not what, and 
attachmg more importance to Charies’s having 
remaimed out than he might have done at an- 
ether time, be betook himeelf, between eight 
end nine, to Mr. Piggott’s. That gentleman did 
not tive in very fashionable lodgings, and his 
address there was not usually given; but Reu- 
ben had gone ona fishing tour, some days be- 
fore, to catch what information he could, ae to 
the private concerns of Mr. Piggott and Col. 
Hanghtor, and had found it out. 

The slipshod servant knew nothing ; only that 
Mr. Piggott “warn’t up yet” Se Reuben, 
without apy opposition, appesred before his 
chamber door, and knocked at it, a sharp, loud 
kuock. 

“ Who's there!” 

Another knock, sharper than before. 

“ Come in.” 

Recben walked in. 

“Sir,” was his unceremonious address, “do 
you know anything of my master!” 

“TI!” eried Mr. Piggott, when he hed re- 
covered his surprise. “I donot. Why!” 

“T thought you might, sir, as you took him 
out last night. He said he was going to play 
with you and Colonel Haughton. He has net 
returned home, and there’s some important 
‘business waiting for him, so I want te fad him.” 

Reuben had spoken out daringly, but the 
“ important bueiness” was an impromptu iaven- 
tien. 

“He left us last vight between twelve and 
one; to go home, as I suppose,” said Mr. Pig- 
gott, somewhat taken-to. “I know nothing 
more.” 

Nobody else knew anything more, though 
Reubeo did not scruple to question all he came 
across, especially Colonel Haughton. The day 
wore on, and the servant was half distracted. 
His master had never remained away like thir. 

Another night passed, Sunday morning arote, 
and tidings came of Charles and his probable 
fate. A bat had been found in the Thames the 
previous day, floating away with the tide. In- 
-side it wae written “C. Dalrymple,” and it was 
brought to Reuben to be owned or disowned. 
He recognized it in a moment. It was the one 
his unfortunate master had worn that night. 
How could it have come in the water, and 
where, then, was Charlies Dalrymple! Little 
need toepeculate. Some bargemen, who were in 
their veseel, lying close to the side of W estmineter 
bridge, came forward and deposed that about 
two o'clock on Saturday morning they had 
heard a-weight drop inte the water—“ as if a 
body had throwed bisself right on to the 
Thames, o’ purpose to make a hole init.” A 
person had also seen Mr. Dalrymple on the 
bridge, and recognized him, pet many minutes 
before. The melancholy tale soen spread over 
London—tbat Charles Dalrymple had drowned 
himeelf; another victim te Play. 

“ It runein the family,’ quoth some one who 
remembered the fermer catastrophe; “like 
uncle, like nephew. The name of Charles Dai- 
rywple must be a fated one.” 

_“ T woald at least have used a pistol, and gone 
out of the world like a gentleman,’ was the bad 
remark of that bad man, Colonel Haughton, as 
he steod on the Sunday night—yee, the Sunday 
night—and addressed those collected around 
‘him in the——place with the hot name. 

Meanwhile, Gsear Dalrymple, travelling all 
might, bad reached the Grange on Saturday 
morniog. Never in hjs life fond of Charlies, 
ecarcely tolerant of him, he did not spare him 
now, but openly proclaimed hie delinquencies 
to his mother and sisters. The pain to all was 
great: the shock to Mrs. Dalrymple very great; 
she &new how fatal the vice had already been in 
the family. But in tbe midst of her reproachful 
apger towards Charies, she felt that Oscar need 
not have betrayed him to his sisters. She said 
as much. 

“| differ from you,” replied Oscar. “ When 
& waa enters on ruinous courses, to hide it from 
any of his family is not expedient. It is only 
by letting him feel their marked disspprobation 
of hie conduct, that any hope of amelioration 
can be looked for. Selina and Alice must not 
pet and fitter him as they have hitherto done. 
Such is my opinion.” 

Sach was pot Mra Dairymple’s. “ What 

_ plan can be adopted!” she asked, quitting that 
part of the subject “ Did he positively refuse 
to come dowa with you ?” 

“ He positively refused I might as well have 
tried to move a mountiin down here. Something 
ougtt to be done—if you could only tell what. 
Of couree things get woree, night by night Any 
night he may stake the Grange.” 

* Stake the Grange !" uttered Selina Dalrym- 
ple. “ What do you meau ?” 

“ Stake it and lose it,” added Occar. “ When 
the mania for play seis in on a man, he is not 
content to confine his ventures to trifies.” 

“ Bat, I do not underetand,” returned Selina. 
“ How could he stake the Grange? It is in the 
Dalrymple family, and cannot go out of it.” 

“He might stake its value. Mortgage it, that 
it, for hie own | fe.” 

“ And eye we not remain in it?” she quick- 
ly asked. | 

“ Searcely. It might take every shilling of 
ite im comings to pay off the interest. You 
could not remain here upon nothing.” 

“ Would it be sacrificed; useless to us for +o 
long as Charles lived?” Selina reiterated, not 
comprehending yet. 

Oscar nodded. “I am only saying what be 
might do: I do not eay he will. He might so 
hamper himeelf, and involve the estate, that he 
could never derive farther benefit from it. Or 
his family either, eo long as he lived.” 

“ Would it return to us at his death! I am 
sure if he is to sit up all night, he will destroy 
his health and die,” she mournfully added. 


fore: eo entirely bad the Grange been theigs, in 
their fitber's recent lifetime, and in the cer- 
tainty of ite deecending to Charles afterwards. 
“Suppose anything were to happen to Charles,” 
she said, “whose would the Grange be !— 
Mamma's !" 

No one anewered her. 

“Ovecar, I ask you, would it go to mamma?’ 
“No.” 

“To whom, then?” 

“ My dear,” interposed Mre. Dalrymple, “ it 
would be Oecar’s. It goes in the male line.” 
The answer took both the young ladies by 
surpriece, but they were silent. They stole a 
glance at him: a red, conscious light had flown 
into his usually pale cheek. 

“I never knew it,” breathed Selina. 

“ And it is of little import that you know it 
now,” cried Oscar. “I am as likely to come 
into the Grange as I am to be made prime 
minister. Charles is a younger man than I 
am.” 

“ Bat, if Charles were to play it away,” re- 
gumed Alice, “it would be yours then.” 

* “Alice, you must be unusually dull to-day,” 
eaid Mrs. Dalrymple. “Were Charles to be so 
infatuated—which I have little fear of; none, 
indeed—it would not be Oscar’s, any more than 
it is now.” 

“Whose then, mamma! I was thinking of 
something elee when you were talking.” 
“Charles’s still. Only he could not enjoy it, 
His creditors would take care of that.” 

“Poor Charles!” uttered Alice. “He )as 
been left to himself, up there, be has had no- 
body to turn to for advice or counsel, and I dare 
say he has only done, what he has done, from 
thoughtlesenees. A word from: mamma may set 
him right. Do you not thick you ought to go 
to bim, mamma?” 

“Yes, Alice. I have been resolving on it, 
now, as we were talking.” 

“Tt is the only plan,” returned Oscar, look- 
ing at Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘“‘He may listen to 
you” 

“T will go to-morrow—to morrow is Suan- 
day—the first thing on Monday morning. You 
must accompany me, Oscar.” 

“ If you wish it, I will.” 


Monday morning dawned, and all got up to 
the early breakfast-table; even Alice, whose 
lameness was an apology for not rising early in 
general. In the midst of breakfast, James 
came in, and looked at Oscar Dalrymple. 

“Will you please to etep here, sir, a mi- 
nute ?” 

“ What for?” 

“ Just for a minute, sir,” repeated James. 

Oscar went out, some bread-and-butter in his 
hand, for there was no time to spare. James 
shut the door. » 

“Here’s Reuben come down, sir, by the 
night mail,” he whispered. ‘He told me to 
fetch you out to him, but not to say to mistress 
that it was him.” 

Oscar walked quickly across the hall. Reu- 
ben, who was peeping for him, from the kitchen 
passage, turned into an empty room. Oscar 
followed. 

“ What ie it? 
town ?” 

The old servant trembled with agitation, and 
grasped hold of the back of a chair. 

“Oh, Mr. Oscar! it is all over. 
young master is gone.”’ 

Oscar sat down, ecemingly unconscious wkat 
he did, and the same red light came into his 
cheeks. 

“The very night you left, sir, he went out 
again with those mep. Before he went, he told 
me he was ruined, and worse than ruined. He 
never came back. He followed on the fate of 
the first Cherles Dalrymple; but he did not 
come home to do it.” 

“ Has he destroyed himself!” 

“He has! he has!” 

“How! In what manner?” 

“‘ Drowned, sir. He jumped over Westmin- 
ster bridge, right into the water. Oh, what dis- 
traction his poor mind must have been in, to 
urge him to such a death as that!” 


What hae brought you from 


My poor 


Oacar rose and looked from the window. 
Cold as was bis nature, the news could not 
fail to shock bhim—although he was the in- 
heritor. 

““Has the body been found?” he presently 
asked. 

“No. Perhaps it never will be. The offi- 
cere say, vot half the bodies that get into the 
Thames ever see the light again. But his fate 
is as certain, sir, as if it had been; and it may 
yet be found. Curious to say, a young man 
who works for his tailor, passed along the 
bridge, just before two o'clock, and saw him 
there, hanging half over the parapet; just as if 
he was going to drop into it. He pulled him 
back, but, he says, when he saw it was Mr. 
Dalrymple, he begged hie pardon and walked 
on. At two, the men, in a barge there, heard 
the splash in the water, and the next day his 
hat was found in the stream, and brought 
home.” 

“It is ead newe,” said Oscar. “I and Mrs. 
Dalrymple were on the point of starting for 
Loudon. It is of no use now.” 

“Oscar,” called out the voice of Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, “ where are you? We, have not many 
minutes.” 

“ How ever shall I break it to them?” mut- 
tered Oacar. “I do not like the mission.” 


He walked acroes the hall, now Ais own, and 
re-entered the breakfast-room. He proceeded 
with hie task as well as he could, and got 
through it, net telling them the worst particu- 
lars at first, and almost thankful that Alice 
fainted and fell on the floor, because it caused 
some diversion to Mrs. Dalrymple’s deathb-like 
sheck. 
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All the Contents of THE POST are set up 
Expressly for it, and it alene. It is not 
a mere Reprint of @ Dally Paper. 








TERMS. 

The subscription price of THE POST is $2 a year 
in edcance—served in the city by Carrier*—or 4 cents a 
single number. 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
must remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 
States postage. 

THE POST ia believed to have a larger country sub- 
scription than any other Literary Week!y in the Union 
without exception. 

THE PO8T, it will be noticed, hae someting for 
every taste—the young and tho old, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the famuy may al! find in its ample pages 
something adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can genera'ly be ob- 
tained at the office, or of any energetic Newsdeaier. 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot 
undertake to return rejected eommunications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it 1s generally worth making 
a clean copy of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST is an admira- 
bie medium for advertisements, owing to its great oircu- 
lation, and the fact that only a lumited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 
other matters of genera! interest are preferred. For 
rates, see head of advertising columns, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pro Bono Pusiico is a German gentleman who 
writes us a sharp reply to some statements by Hen- 
ry Mayhew regarding progress in Giermany, copied 
inte Tag Post some weeks ago. Henry Mayhew’s 
remarks, our friend must remember, only refer to 
some little insular spot, rather slow and behind the 
age, such as every tourist finds in every country, 
even in secular England and swift America. Be- 
sides, the author wrote half in jest. It is unneces- 
sary to print our friend’s spirited reply. LEvery- 
body knows how much we and all the world owe to 
Germany. Her blood is in our veins, her inven- 
tions arm our hands, her thought moulds our 
lives. She is one of the first of the nations—in the 
front of the van. Let Henry Mayhew have his 
paragraph and his joke. Who cares? 





GAS. 

Mr. Cresson, the Engineer of the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works, has published a long article 
relative to the large gas bills of which our citi- 
zens are complaining. Mr. Cresson advises the 
diminishing of the pressure by partially turning 
off the stop-cock in the cellar. A very good 
idea this; but how is it with the pressure at 
the Works—is it not often stronger than there 
is any necessity for ite being’ 

As to the improper filling of the meters, Mr. 
Cresson says :— 


All the meters in use are examined and test- 
ed at frequent intervals by the inspectors, who 
are carefully trained to their duties, and iu- 
structed to keep them as nearly as possible in 
the proper condition for correct measurement 
of the gas. Now, is it claiming too much for 
theee officers, who, from the highest to the 
lowest, have not the slightest motive, from per- 
sonal interest, toinflict a wrong upon their fellow- 
citizens, to ask that their statements. carefully 
recorded in writing, should be received with 
reasouable confidence, at least until they are 
proved to be erroneous ? 


How is it, if the above be correct, that the 
meters are 80 commonly found filled above the 
proper water-line? The day after Mr. Cres- 
son’s communication sppeared, we found a 
friend’s meter thus over-filled. 

A letter now before us from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, says that the same complaints as to the 
gas bills ars current in that city. The writer, 
Mr. John Walton, the Inspector of the Gas 
Company, imputes it to the “very dark weather 
with which they have been visited,” which 
caused an earlier lighting-up than usual. We 
are not conscious that the season in this city 
has been any darker than usual, however it may 
have been in the West. The same gentleman 
says :— 

‘ We look upon the wet meter as an instru- 
ment of average, which if filled to ite highest 
water line, and then allowed to stop for want of 
water, measures the ges passed through it with 


wore correctuess than almost any other article 
sold.” 


The language of the above would seem to 

bear the inference that the true water line 
should range eomewhere between the water line 
marked by the side-screw, and a much lower 
point, in order to give the consumer proper 
measure. Ila other words, that after the meter 
ie once filled, it ehould not be refilled until it 
stops, or the gas begins to flicker, from want of 
water. If this view be correct—Mr. Cresson 
ean inform us if it is not—we are all in the 
regular habit of paying for more gas than we 
really use. 
It would please us to think that the Gas 
Companies are generally entirely inaocent of 
all unfairness ia the treatment of their custo- 
mers, but at present we are not able to do so 
Whether they are, or are not, however, it is 
ovly fair that there should be Inspectors of 
Meters appo\nted ia every place where gas is 
largely ueed. 





THE OpeRA.—We are afraid this foreign 
‘institution’ can never be domesticated in 
Philadelphia. The Public Ledger, in an article 
in ice favor, which endeavors to rally the public 
to the rescue, cries :— 


The rege now being made, whether it 
is possible to make the opera a permanent 
amueewent in Poiladelphia, it, we are sorry to 
say, in danger of failure. Whatis the cane! 
Is it that there is no such thing as a refined and 
cultivated musical taste in this city’ Are our 
preteps'one in this respect a sham, and our ap- 
preciation of art only # fasbionable excitement, 
which hae ite run wnile novetty laste, but soon 
Ix and subsides into sndifference and neglect? 
e cannot believe this ia the fact. 





Woether the Ledger can believe it or not, it 
will probably ascertain by the reeult, that the 





And, ere the mid day sun was at its height, | 
the estate was ringing with the news that ite | 
generous young landlord had passed away, with 
his faults and hie follies, and that Oscar Dal- 
rymple reigned at the Grange. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








appreciation of the Italian upera in this city, is 
only a * fashionable excitement” and a “ sham.” 
There is not even as much solid substance in 
the “love for the opera,” a8 there is in the 
huge hoops which are seen parading our etreets, | 


| and which are about three-fourths mere fashion. 








THE investigation of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Printing, disclores the fact, that the 





inting for the last two Congresses cost about 
4,700,000. ” 


BoaRD oF HEALTH.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 1%— | 
Adulte 84, and children 111. 
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RELIGIO CHRISTI. 

In commencing the publication of a work, 
remarkable for pictoria! beauty, eloquence, and 
graphic power, the second instalment of which 
appears in this week's paper under the above 
caption, it is proper to say something which 
may serve not ouly to acquaint our readers 
with what they may expect from these paces, 
bat to bring them into more intimate relation 
with the talented gentleman, their author. It 
happene fortunately that at as time when the at- 
tention of the community is specially directed 
te religious considerations, we are enabled to 
deepen the impressions of the hour by scattering 
broadcast a work the golden thread of whose 
design is to trace through much that is entirely 
secular and scientific, the progress of an indi- 
vidual soul up from cold unbelief to vital faith 
in a noble Christianity. It is a true auto- 
biography that we thus present toe our readers, 
and that euch can be as interesting as the most 
vivid romance, the work itself will prove. Its 
course, which has run thue far through the tu- 
multuous multiplicities of hfe in London, will 
henceforth lie among the picturesque and wild 
varieties of experience in Australis. To that 
country the author at an early period of. his 
exietence, went, an infidel; and it was in 
those solemn solitudes, or ‘ by the long wash 
of Australasian seas,” that he first “ fought his 
doubts and gdthered strength,” making good 
against the onslaught of Apollyon his claim to 
immortal peace and the victor’s crown. Yet it 
is not merely a narrative of sequestered epiri- 
tual strivings, or a history of lonely iatellectual 
victories that comes to us here fresh with the 
breath of the Tasmanian breezes, and lit and 
tinted with the beauty of the Southern stars. It 
is also a record of graphic and various expe- 
rience and adventure—of hundred-handed, inti- 
mate contact with all manner of men and things 
in those wild settlements whose crowding roar 
of life now invades the soft silence of the Indian 
seas. Thick-strewn with solemn thought and lone- 
ly musing, with argumectative appeal and disqui- 
sition, and all the jewel rays and rainbow hues 
which active fancy and cisssic culture can cast 
upon 8 narrative, are also varied pictures ef the 
wonderful Australian scenery, clear accounts of 
the practical life, manners. social customs, and in- 
stitutions of the country, details of the operations 
of governmental arrangements, records of indi- 
vidual adventure, sketches of convict-life, inci- 
dents and anecdotes of the courts, the streets, 
the purlicus of towns, the haunts of bushran- 
gers, the farms of squatters, and, in a word, 
panoramic presentations of the region's diverse 
varieties of existence as they appeared to the 
eye of a familiar personal experience. 

With this word of introduction we leave our 
readers to a pleasant journey, by easy stages, 
with a “ guide, philosopher and friend,” whom 
all thoughtful people wiil find a most agree- 
able and instructive companion 





GENIALITY OF PHILADELPHIA.—We alluded 
recently to the proof furnished by the daily tele 
graphic returns of the temperature of different 
places, of the singnlarly geuial character of our 
own cliwate this winter. The following ac- 
counts, taken at random, prove that the same 
state of affairs still continues. 


Thursday, March 11 
Philadelphia, 3 P. M.., 55 degrees. 
New Youk, 6 46 és 
Baffalo, 
Boston, 
Washington, 
Richmond, 
Norfolk, 
Bristol, Tenn., 
Charleston, 
Savannah, : 
New Orleans, te 
Baltimore, 
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34 
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54 
59 
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Tuesday, March 16 
Philadelphia, 3 . 
New York, 1.45 
Boston, 
Baltimore, ‘ 
Washington, a 
Charleston, 
Mobile, 6 60 
New Orleans, ‘ 66 
Wednesday, March 17. 
Philadelphia, 3 P. M., 67 
New York, 24. * 55 
Boston, 59 
Richmond 1.40 61 
Charleston, 4 61 
Savannah, “ 58 
Mobile, “ 65 
New Orleans, 6 70 
Thursday, March 18 
Philadelphia, Noon, 
Baltimore, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
New Orleans, 


67 
53 
46 
71 
60 
56 


a 


P. M., 


“ee “ 


65 
66 
58 
75 

Making due allowance for the difference of 
temperature between | and 3 P. M., the tele- 
graphic reports are singularly favorable to 
Philadelphia—and, we may add, Baltimore. On 
the 16th, it will be noticed, it was just about as 
warn in our own city a8 in New Orleans—and 
decidedly warwer than in Richmond, Norfolk, 
&c. We should not be surprised if the average 
temperature of Philadelphia this winter should 
prove to be considerably higher than that of 
the sea-board cities of the “‘ Old Dominion.” 
Last week was almost as mild and genial as 
June. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—It is stated, we 
know not upon how good authority, that even 
among the Ministers of Louis Napoleon are to 
be found men anxious for a war with England, 
and who argue with him that now is the time 
for action. But it is said that the Emperor 
himeelf is strongly averse to war—and when it 
was suggested that the French Ambassador at 
London, should be instructed to demand an 
apology from the English Government for cer- 
tain indignities offered to French police agents 
in Hyde Park, that Louis Napoleon cut the 
matter short by saying, “ For God's sake, gen- 
tlemen, dou’t talk of this, or we shall be in ex- 
tremities in twenty-four houre; I know Hyde 
Park, and the absurdities of an English mob; 
if we are wise, we wmust alwaye take a higher 
ground than this.” If thia be so, it shows the 
Emperor's sagacity. 





Tue Revival or Business.—As near as 
we can ascertain, our merchants are generally 
doing about half of what they consider au ave- 
rage Spring business. It is thought by tome, 


| and the indications do not discourage the be- 


hef, that business will go on steadily improving | 
from this time until the close of navigation in | 
the Fall. For some years now, we suppose, | 


we may lovk for a steady improvement of busi- | 


ness, year by year—then in ten years, mode- | 
rately hard times again; and, ia twenty years, | 
another grand blow-up and break-down. Un-) 
jess our people grow wieer—which is more than 


doubtful 


Wuere We Are Goinc.—A New York cor- 
respondent of one of our Philadelphia journals 
writes :— 


‘“T suspect there ie no city in the Union—I 
am confident there is none abroad—where the 
majority of the ruling authorities are so invari- 
ably from the dregs of the people, as they are 
in this wretchedly miegoverned city. It is al- 
moat impossible to secure a seat here, in either 
| Board of the Common Council. unless you heep 
| & tavero, a faro table, a livery atable, a model 
artiat saloon, a policy office, or the haunt of 
| some clique of shoulder-hitters, panei-thieves, 

and blacklege. Either of these respectable 
calings will entitle you to become an alderman 
er councilman, when you are at liberty to get 
drunk, te fight in the streets, to get up dis- 
turbances in the bagnois of our city, and to dis- 
grace your constituents generally with per- 
fect impunity. The more infamously you may 
conduct yourself on such occasions, the more 
cbaracteri-tic will it become of your public po- 
sition.” 





Though the above is doubtless exaggerated, 
tne sober truth is far too near the statements 
made, to be altogether comforting and pleasant. 
In Philadelphia there is a constant tendency to 
the same abuses, which needs to be constantly 
checked. One proper check is, for all respect- 
able people resolutely to refuse to vote for a 
worthless character, whether he profess their 
political creed or not. The election of lawless, 
unscrupulous and corrupt men to places of 
political trust, does far more harm than the 
success of any “ party” in a municipal election 
can do good. One great difficulty, however, 
which the voters in a large city labor under, is 
the difficulty of ascertaining the real characters 
of the numerous candidates. 





THE FEDERAUISTs.—Col. Benton, in hie 

View of the Sixteenth Congress, contained in 
his ‘“ Abridgment of the Debates of Congreas,” 
published by Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New 
York, a work which every American library 
should contain, says :— 
; There I made my first acquaintance with the 
federal gentlemen of the old school, and while 
differing from them on systems of policy, soon 
came to appreciate their high personal charac- 
ter, to admire their finished manners, to recog- 
nize their solid patriotiem (according to their 
views of government), and to feel grateful to 
them as the principal founders of our Govern- 
ment; and in all this I only divided sentiments 
with the old republicans, all living on terms of 
personal kindnees with their political adversa- 
ries, and with perfect reepect for each other's 
motives and opinions. They are all gone—their 
bodies buried in tue earth, their works buried 
under rubbdieh, and their names beginning to 
fade from the memory of man—and I, (who 
etood so far behind them in their great day that 
praise from me would have seemed imperti- 
nence,) I have become, in some sort, their his- 
toriegrapher and introducer to the world. I 
abridge the Debates of Covogress! those de- 
bates in which their wiedom, virtue, wodesty, 
patriotism lie buried. I resurrect the whole! 
put them in scene again on the living stage, 
every one with the best of his works in his 
hand: a labor of love and pride to me, of jus- 
tice to them, and, I hope, of utility to many 
generations. 

So far has the knowledge of those not very 
distant days already faded out, that intelligent 
men in conversation often manifest the greatest 
ignorance even as to the leading features which 
distinguished one great party of that period 
from the other—and, sometimes, are ignorant 
of the very names under which those parties 


enrolled themselves. 


LOCKING THE STABLE BEFORE THE HORSE 
is STOLEN —The Prussian Government, when 
preparing for the popular festivities that ensued 
on the arrival of the Prince of Prussia and his 
English bride, arrested and locked up all the 
pickpockets of Berlin, in order that they should 
not interfere with the enjoyment of the occa- 
gion. When the festivities were over, the au- 
thorities Jet them loose again. Not a bad idea 
that—and, though one of our contemporaries 
thinks it despotic, we wish we had a little more 
of the same kind of despotism in this country. 
Where a man is known to make his living by 
theft—being found constantly engaged in it, and 
having no honest means of support—we think 
it abeurd to treat bim as we would an honest, or 
even only suspected man. 





SHOCKING AFFAIR AT THERESA, DODGE 
CoUNTY—MURDER OF A YOUNG LADY BY HER 
Lover.—On Saturday last, Robert Schmidt, of 
Theresa, in Dodge county, shot down, in the 
street of that place, Harriet Seidler, a young 
lady about twenty years 4 age. The parties 
were engaged to be married about one year ago, 
and Schmidt had come over from St. Paul, Van 
Buren county, Michigan, where he has resided 
about a rear, to fulfil the engagement; but the 
parents of the young lady objected to the mar 
riage, in consequence of which it was arranged 
between the lovers that Schmidt should first 
shoot the young lady and then shoot himself. 
He executed his design, so far as the young lady 
waa concerned, but failed to shoot himself on 
account of the loss of the cap on his gun. 

After failing in thie, he ran and threw himself 
into the river, with the intention to drown him- 
self, but was rescued by persous who saw biw. 
He is now arrested, a awaits a trial. The 
charge (which was a fine shot) entered the left 
breast of the young lady, and inflicted a horrible 
wouod, of which she expired on Sunday morn-' 
ing, about two o'clock. She had her senses up 
to the last, and charged her parents with being 
responsible for toe awful deed, and acquitted 
her lover of all blame. The parties, as their 
names indicate, were Germans.—Milwaukee 
News of the 16th inst. 





THE PERILS OF CRINOLINE.—The following 

aragraph shows the perils of wearing too many 
coe : “The frightful death ia Boston, oa 
Friday night last, of a youcg lady, the daughter 
of a respectable resident of Beacon street, who 
was standing near the chimney-piece, when her 
under-garmente suddenly took fire, waa caused 
by crinoline. It 18 hardly necessary for us to 
inflict upon our lady readers a leeson ia physics, 
in order to make it perfectly plain to them that 
the protection of the flames in such a case by 
the enveloping criuoline, must act upou toem 
precisely in the manner of a chimney with a 
“blower” and draught; and if they would form 
some notion of the extent of the daogers of this 
kind which they actually and daily mcur, we 
may refer them to the Londoa Court Journal of 
Feb. 20th, in which we fiud a catalogue of no 
lees than nineteen deaths from this cause, occur- 
ring in England, between the lst of January and 
the middle of February. Certainly an average 
of three deaths per week from crinolines in 
conflagration ought to startle the most thought- 
lese of the privileged sex; and to make them 
at least, extraordinarily caretul im their move- 
ments and behaviour, it it faile (a8 of course it 
will) to deter them from edoptiog a fashion so 
fraught with peril. 








Rior at TORONTO.—During the dinner of 
the St. Patrick's Association, on the 17th, 
while Darcy McGee was speaking, the hotel 
was attacked by a mob, and the windows 
emashed. Firearms were freely used, bat with- 
out any fatal effect. The disturbance was quiet- 
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James MAITLanp, (T. B. Peterson, Philadel- 


nality of conception or execution, dramatiog 
or psychologic power, imaginative details, 


or the glow and hue of nature. It is one of 
those negative stories, read by people who have 
time to kill, and rather characterized by the 
absence of any noticeable merit than the pre- 
sence of any prominent defect. 

THe ATLANTIC MontTuLy, for April, (Phil- 
lips, Sampeon & Co., Boston,) is full of enter- 
“he continuation 
of the admirable paper on the Catacombs of 
Rome, enables us to know still more of the 
lives of the marty-saints of the early Christian 
eras. “ Amours de Voyage” is fuil of sad and 
deep suggestion, only marred by being cast in 
clumey and prosaic hexameters. Emerson 


taining and valusdle reading. 


try, with numerous tranelations. Holmes’ 
“ Autocrat” is still a bundle of fretie sun- 
beams, glancing on all manner of subjects. 
“ Who is the Thief?" is a clever story. “ San- 
dalphon” is a poem, probabiy by Lougfellow, in 
which stands a great ange!. Other poems and 
articles, more or less fine, make up this number 
of a magazine whose variety is only one of the 
epices of its life. 

THE Nortu Baitisn Review for February, 
(Leonard Scott & Co., New Yor’, W. B. Zie- 
ber, Philada.,) i¢ full of choice reating. The 
great merit of the four leading Ecglish reviews 
lies not so much in their criticism, thongh this 
is often of a very high order, as in their ad- 
mirable condensations of valuable booke. Fre- 
quently their readers find the entire pith of 
eome remarkable volume compreged into a 
tingle article. In this way they ‘manage to 
present complete digests, or comprehensive ac- 
counts, of most of the famous works in all the 
departments of literature. It.iaa merit which 
even Ruskin—who has lately set a dogmatic 
foot upon all magazines, not, we must own, 
without some reason—might admit in extenua- 
tien of the faults he finds in them. Certainly 
it ie a convenience to have the essential sub- 
stance of solid quarto and cumbrous ‘olie, thus 
concentrated into a few pages. 

THe Horticuttvurist (R. P. Smith, Phila.,) 
is an ably conducted journal of rural art and 
taste, fall of valuable information 


AROMANCE OF THE OLDEN 


TIME. 


At the last meeting of the Philadelpbia His- 
torical Society, the Corresponding Secretary 
read the following extracts from a letter writ- 
ten Feb. 19, 1858, to him, by Joseph K. Smith, , 
M.D., of Easton: 

‘‘T will now narrate an incident that hap- 

ned in the family of Stephen Stewell, which 

as never been publisbed, at least in an authen- 
tic form, in which Dr. Franklin, and otiler dis- 
tinguished persons played parts. 

“My grandfather, Joseph Shewell, (s0n-in- 
law of Prof. Kinnersly,) and Stephen Shewell, 
his brother, were in partnership as merchants, 
in Philadelphia, more than a ceutury ago. They 
were wealthy, but lost much of their property 
during the war of the Revolution, by the cap- 
ture of their vessels by the English. Stephen 
Shewell was a proud, imperious man, of strong 
passions, a warm friend and an implacable 
enemy. His wife, a daughter of Capt. Ford- 
bam, was a descendant of the Bickley family. 
Stephen Shewell had two sisters, one of whom 
married Abraham Bickley; the other, Elizabeth, 
after the decease of her parents, resided with 
her brother Stephen. t 

“ Mise Elizabeth Shewell becawe acqrainted 
with Benjamin West afterwards, tte celebrated 
artist, and they fell in love with each other.— 
West, at that time, although descended from a 
good family, was r and little known. Ste- 
phen Shewell wished his sister to marry ano- 
ther suitor, which rhe refused to do, in conse- 
quence of her attachment to West. The brother 
objected to West, on account of his poverty and 
obscurity, and he was forbidden to come to the 
house. Mise Shewell, however, continued to 
sse him elsewhere, and they became engaged to 
be married. West then determined to go to 
Europe and prosecute his studies and profession 
there, and Miss Shewel! promised him that 
when he notified her of his ability to maintain 
her, and his wish for her te comet: him, she 
would proceed to join him in auy part of Ea- 
rope and marry hiw. Her brother was inform- 
ed of her meet'ngs with West, and of the en- 
gegemente she had entered into with him; so, 
to prevent any further intercourse between 
them, he confiued her to her chamber, and kept 
her under lock and hey until after West's depar- 
ture for Europe. ; 

“ Weet pursued his studies and profession 
for come time in various places on the Conti- 
nent, and fivally settled at Londoa, where he 
soon met with sufficient patronage to justify 
him in calling on Misa Shewel! to fulfill her 
promise. He then made arrangements for her 
to come to him in the same vessel that convey- 
ed his request to her, and aleo that his father 
should accompany her on the voyage. Upon 
the receipt of his message, Miss Shewell prepa- 
red for her departure, but her brother was ap- 
prised of her intention, and again «énfined her 
to her chamber. He= engagement to West was 
well known in Philadelphia, and her brother's 
tyrannical treatment of her excited great indig- 
nation against him, and strong sympathy for 
his sister. In this state of things, the late 
Bishop White, who was my guest on his late 
patriarchal visit to Easton, told us that he (then 
about eighteen years of age) and Dr. Franklin, 
(about fifty-nine years of age) and Francis Hop- 
kinson (twenty-nine years of age), when the 
vessel was ready to sail, precnied & rope-ladder, 
went to the captain, aud engaged him to set 
sail aa soon as they brought a ledy on board; 
took old Mr. West to the ship, and went at 
midnight to Stephen Shewell’s house, at hed 
the ladder to a window ia Miss Showell’s 
chamber, and got her safely out and to the 
veese], which sailed a few miuutes after she en- 
tered it. 

“T observed to the Bishop that few persons 
who knew him now would believe that he had 
once turned knight-errant, end hberated an iw- 
prisoned dameel from confinement. He replied 
that Miss Shewell’s case was a hard one, and 
all her friends were indignant at the treatment 
she had received: that be had done right; and, 
he added, with warmth, if it were to do over, 
he would do it again: for it was evident that 
God had intended they shonid coms together, 
and man bad no right (o keep them asunder. 
“Mr. West was in waitivg tor Mias Shewell 
when ehe arrived in England, aud they were 
soon married—September 2nd, 1765. either 
of them ever returned to this country. Stephen 
Shewell never forgave his sister, aud, although 
she made many effurts te conciiiat him, be 
refused al] communication with ber.” 

Mr. Jones added that Stephen Shewell was 
the materual grandfather of Leigh Hunt, of 
London. 
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Laver '—Tue Passport Nvcisancr-— 
Amore THE MOUNTAINS. 


x Paris, February 25, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The amazement of the public on this side of 
the channel at the sudden caprice of the House 
ef Commons, and its resulting effects, is nata- 
rally very great, and has led to a deal of wordy 
The Emperor, 
like a sensible man, will probably take matters 
quietly, and wait for a sample of the doings of 
the new British Cabinet in full confidence of 
aninterrupted amity; for he has lived long 
enough in England to know that the intelligence 
of the country is heartily and earnestiy in favor 
of the Anglo-French alliance, and that any admi- 
nistration which should lose sight of that fact 
would be speedily overtarned. 

While the last bails of the Carnival have 
come and gone, with their masks, their cos- 
tumes, and their various extravagances, and the 
churches are filled with erowds of women, and 
a thin eprinkling of ge other sex, M. Michiels, 
a well-known wrifer of considerable talent, and 
renowned for his love of analrtic investigation, 
has put forth a book called The Theory of the 
Comic, in which he sttempts the solution of the 
problem, What is the nature of laughter, and why 
dowe laugh’ A question which comes in very 
appropriately at the end of the mirthful season 
just closed, os the Parisians have now a store of 
merriment in their memory, and may proceed to 
tat the theory of the author by their own re- 
membrances, aud so relieve the gravity of 
Lenten meditativns. 

For several years, M. Michiels has been busy 
observing hie neighbors, the public, and himeelf, 





f and every time a laugh occurred within the 


sphere of his observation, he wrote down the 
manifestation, the circumstances that called it 
forth, and the mode of its production; after 
which he set himself to work to analyse the 
instance, with a view to ascertain what springs 
of the huma» mind had been eet in movement 
thereby, and the nature of the relation between 
the various elements of the resulting pheno- 
menon ; in other words, to ascertain “ the how, 
the why, and the wherefore” of the cachina- 
tory process. The curious book just published 
gives us the results of all these analyses. 

Our author lays down as the foundation of his 
new theory, the principle that whatever is con- 
trary to the ideal of absolute perfection excites 
the scorn of the human race, and produces a 
eevtnic effect on the mind. This ideal embraces 
every aspect of our nature, and all our relations 
with the external world. It is the duty of man 
to possess in himself the most diverse species of 
worthfalnees, and so to regulate his affections 
and hie intellectual powers az that all his facul- 
ties may be in a state of perpetual equilibrium. 
He must keep himself in a state of harmonious 
relation with everything about him ; on the one 
had, with his fellow beings, on the other, with 
the physical agencies and objects that surround 
him. If he fail to arrive at this result, he is 
immediately punished for his ill-success by be- 
eoming ridiculous. 

Having thue laid down his principle, the au- 
thor proceeds to demonstrate its soundness by 
the method of application and deduction. 


Every human being ought to be beautiful. 
Deviations from this rule render a man comical. 
Undue thinness or plumpness, disproportioned 
arms or legs, an ill-formed head, any physical 
deformity, in short, any ugliness, incite a man's 
neighbors to amuse themselves at his expense, 
unless, indeed, the deformity be accompanied 
with physical suffering, in which case the hila- 
rity of the spectator is changed by pity into 
compassion. Ia like manner, any weakness, 
ignorance, or aberration of mind, excites our 
amusement, uoless the obliquity be so great as 
to change our mirth into horror or disgust. 


But the sentiment of comicality is not excited 
only by the oddities of physical conformation, 
and the errors of action that spring from igno- 
rance or the want of mental balance. Our pas- 
sions and affections should all point to the 
noblest objects, and there should also exist a 
perfect harmony between the measure of their 
intensity and the degree of the worth and import 
ance of those objects. A youth in love with a 
contemporary of his great-grandmother, an octo- 
genarian at the feet of a beauty of sixteen, a 
philosopher so intent upon the abstractions of 
the intelligence as to lose sight of the simplest 
and most necessary conditious of everyday ex- 
istence, a scientific mind exclusively absorbed 
in beetles, the passion of a Titania for a Bottom, 
the admiration of a blockhead for a talert which 
he cannot comprehend, and of people in general 
for some pet predilection which is utterly de- 
void of charm te their neighbors, every seuti- 
ment or passion, that is to say, not evidently 
justified by the worthiness of its object, pro- 
vokes a fit of hilarity on the part of the spec- 
tator. 

Our instincts should be subordinated to our 
reason, and the conditions of life should aid us 
in attaining the aims of our mental and affec- 
tional activities. Thus the caprices, the obsta- 
cles, and the accidents which impair the abso- 
lute perfection, and hinder the satisfaction, of 
our careere, are an inexhaustible source of 
jokes and railleries. Incompatibility of humor 
between people destined to live together, or of 
ideas, sentiments, and coavictions between per- 
sons who come togetber in society, produce 
dissidences that provoke the sense of the ludi- 
crous whether they occur in the domestic or 
social ephere, or in that of literature, com- 
meree, politics. science, or art. 

Failure in any enterprise, implying disparity 
between the intention and the power of per- 
formance, want of attention te the received 
proprieties of manners and depertwent, or ex- 
aggerated attention to them, showing disparity 
between a man and his social surroundings ; the 
insistance upon some aim or topic to which those 
around bim are indifferent, implying disparity of 
judgment and of feeling ; all these, and a thou- 
esnd other similar diecreparcies, provoke the 
mirth of those aroucd us. 


According to this theory, all we have to do, 
in order to secure ourselves from the shafts of 
ridicule is simply to be perfect in mind, body, 
estate, and all the relations of life. We shail 
thus be in harmony with the ideal of perfection, 
and no one will be ever tempted to make fun of 
us; and we ehall also be happy, virtuous, wise, 





and successful, as a matter of couree, and with- 
out having to give ourselves apy special trouble 
for the attainment of those ends. We thus find 
that the sentiment of the comic is of great ser- 
viee in acting as 3 guide, to show us what to 
avoid, and thus, by a negative action, driving us 
towards the perfection which is the opposite of 
the dé@fects and mistakes which draw on us the 
ridicule we wish to avoid. You dislike being 
laughed at? Be so perfect that you offer no 
incongruity to excite the smile of your neigh- 
bors, and you are sure of escaping this formida 
ble hilarity that you dresd. Thus our very va- 
nity serves as our teacher; and nature, in her 
maternal solicitude, has not only given us the sun, 
moon, and stars of conscience, judgment, and 
science to light our paths, but is seen to have 
bung a lantern in the dark places of our weak- 
nesses and extravagances, by hiding leasons of 
wisdom in the mechanism of the human laugh. 


But, argues our author, it may at first sight 
seem incomprehensible that defects should 
cause laughter ; fur we know, for example, that 
a disagreeable odor, a defective form, in fact 
any want of harmony, is not productive of the 
slightest pleaeureable emotion; why, then, 
should folly, ignorance or extravagance have 
this power? How should the imperfections of 
our neighbors excite our gaiety, in which emo- 
tion a feeling of pleasure is always mingled, to 
a greater or leas degree’? Our pleasure, he 
answers, is not produced by the vices which we 
perceive ; it has a higher and purer source.— 
The sentiment of the Comic possesses this ana- 
logy with that of the Sublime, that it does not 
draw its efficacy from the external world; 
both of them derive their existence from pheno- 
mena of the mind, from a particular disposition 
of our meatal existence. Sublimity is not a 
quality inherent in the things that call it forth ; 
but such objects or actions have the power of 
rousing in our minds the sense of the Infinite, 
to which perception it sppertains. In like 
manner, but conversely, irregularities, incoa- 
gruities and deficiencies, ignorance, folly, in- 
compatibility, disproportion, &c., are not in 
themselves comic, but their manifestations have 
the effect of exciting the sense of the Ludicrous 
in our mind, because they cootradict the ideal 
of the Perfect and the Absolute; and thus, 
the manifestations of Strength, Beauty, Gran- 
deur, attaining the highest limits poseible to 
our organs, awaken in us the ideal of the Infi- 
nite, and produce the feeling of th e Sub- 
lime, or, conversely, the defects of things awa- 
ken in us, by force of contrast, the same ideal, 
provoking our mirth by their opposition and 
contrast thereto. 


This thesis the author maintains with abun- 
dance of argument, and a great number of cuts 
illustrative of the various points involved; and 
assures us that, whatever we may think of the 
explanation he thus furnishes us of ‘the pecu- 
liar faculty of man,” future ages will certainly 
throw the weight of their acceptance into the 
balance. 

A subject which is by no means “a laughing 
matter,” is that of the new difficulties which 
have been contrived in the regulations of the 
Passport Department, already so bristling with 
worriment, delay, and every species of official 
torment. It really seems as though it were 
the intention of the Government to let no one 
into the country, and to let no one, if in, ever 
get out again. The recital of the miseries of 
those who aro needing to go abroad is some- 
thing that surpasses one’s utmost idea of the pro- 
verbial vezatoriness of the process of getting 
one’s passport in order. 


For instance, a friend of mine here, had kind- 
ly undertaken the troublesome and responsible 
business of choosing a French maid for a grand 
London lady, who wanted a paragon of dressing, 
trimming, coiffure, clear-starching, and dress- 
making, combined with honesty, induetry, good 
morals, good temper, and good accent, not al- 
ways easy to obtain. However, my friend, 
who is a pretty good judge in such cases, took 
the field in her friend’s behalf, and was so for- 
tunate as to secure a phoenix of a creature, a 
pearl, a jewel of lady’s-maids, and who had no 
objection to go to London. Character was as- 
certained, wages and duties satisfactorily set- 
tled, the whole arrangement made, and the 
phoenix employed to execute a number of com- 
missions for her future mistress, all of which 
was done in the most complete and successful 
manner. As the phcevix ‘had travelled much 
with former mistresses, she had passports aod 
papers, as she thought, all in form; and marched 
down to the Prefecture of Police a few days ago 
to get her passport endorsed for London, little 
suspecting the hornet’s nest she was putting 
her foot into. The people at the Prefecture 
told her that her passport was no longer valid; 
since the row of last month, a new passport 
being made necessary. And this new passport 
they would not give her until she brought wit- 
nesses to prove that she was really the same 
person she pretended to be; in addition to her 
having to show her certificates of birth, baptism, 
and half-a-dozen others, imaginable only in the 
depths of red-tapeism. She got witnesses, 
whom she waa obliged to fee (for no one does 
anything for nothing in this chivalrous France), 
and two dvllara lost thus to a poor girl out of 
her wages is nota trifle. When she marched 
down again to the Prefeéture, with the affidavits 
of her witnesses, proying that she was herself, 
and inhabited the lodgings of which she had 
given the address, they told her she could not 
have her passport without producing a certifi- 
cate from her last place before entering her 
present lodgings. Now, her last mistress, wish- 
ing to travel, and not needing a maid, dismissed 
her for that sole reason: and Marie, the phenix, 
instead of taking another place, went into 
lodgings, and resumed her old trade of drese- 
making, just to get her hand fully in again be- 
fore seeking a new place. Her last mistress 
left Paris, end is now in Belgium or Rassia, or 
somewhere in the north, and a great way off; 
which is all Marie koows of her whereaboute. 
She has spent two wearisome days in tryicg to 
get this lady’s address, and has not yet succeed- 
ed. She is thue losing her time, the lady in 
London juming with impatience at the delay, 
and the police people utterly refusing the pass- 
port. Ifshe can get the address of the former 
mistress, she will write and beg ber to send the 
needed certificate; but should the letter mis- 
carry, or the lady neglect to answer the appeal, 
peor pheonix will be unable to leave the coun- 
try, will have been put to a considerable loss 
of time and money, and will lose the certainty 





of a capital place, while my friend, who bas had | 
, to day. 


a world of trouble in the matter, and her friend, 
who has dismissed her former servant, and is 
waiting impatiently for the pheenix, will alike 
have lost their pains and their correspondence. 
No wonder all thie bother annoys the French ; 
but will a grand blow-up, succeeded by some 
new tyranvy, make matters any better! 

But enough of a disagreeable subject. The 
high wind now raging, precursor of the Equi- 
nox, reminds us that spring is coming, and 
eummer io her train; 5,4 people are already 

oosing country-houses, or planning tours, 
for the return of fine weather. 

That aneympathizing fate which condemns 
pearls to gleam in the darkling haunis of fishes, 
and flowers to sperd their breath and their 
beauty for the sole delectation of birds and of 
bees, seems alao to take a perverse pleasure in 
keeping some of the most admirable scenes of 
which our little planet can boast, shut away 
from the steps of the tourista, who, following 
one snother, for the most part, in the same 
beaten track, little dream how mech beauty 
and megnificence they are leaving behind them 
on either hand, aa they are dragged onward in 
the wake of the anorting steam horses! 

Not to speak of the legion of pilgrims who 
have “done” the special glories of Switzer- 
laud and Italy, but are still strangers to the 
beauty of Wales and the sublimity of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, how many even of the more ad- 
venturous explorers of Continental scenery, 
know anything of the French Alps and Pyra- 
nees? Yet the latter abound in views of the 
utmost freshness, boldnees, and grandeur; while 
the region lying between the Jura and the 
Swiss Alps, the sluggish Saone and the im- 
petuous Rhone, preseuts combinations of forest, 
water, and mountain-scenery not surpassed in 
loveliness by the most favored localities. The 
wooded heights of San Clauds, and the vine- 
clad hills of Upper Burgundy, the crystal lakes 
and verdant meadows of the Bresse, the white, 
cloud-capped peaks and countless cascades of 
Dauphiné, and the romantic ridges of the Comté 
Venaissin, opening the fairest of fair vistas to 
the breezes of the Mediterranean, offer an al- 
most inexhaustible succession of scenes of the 
utmost splendor and beauty. It was on first 
beholding one of the exquisite Alpestrian per- 
spectives of this region, that Poussin vented 
his enthusiasm in his famous exclamation, so 
true in substance, though so peculiarly French 
in form, “ Mon Dieu! how sublime a decora- 
tor was he who grouped yonder mountains!” 

In these sequestered regions the inhabitants 
seem to have stood still while the rest of the 
world has been moving; and their traditional 
costumes, and old-world customs, are as pictu- 
resque as the scenery around them. Each val- 
ley has its own peculiarity of garb, all being at 
once striking and becoming ; and from the tall, 
handsome peasant-women of Arles, with their 
classic purity of profile, their masses of lus 
trous hair arranged in the Grecian style, and 
their attitudes vying in simple dignity with the 
poses of antique statuary, to the lively, coquet- 
tish little Bressanee, with their straw hats 
trimmed with lace, and their short petticoats 
striped with gold and silver, the women of this 
region seem made expressly to gladden the eye 
and inspire the pencil of the artist. Both men 
and women are simple, hospitable, and indus- 
trious; and the field or garden of the widow 
and the orphan never lacks the kindly hus- 
bandry of peasant-neighbors, each of whom takes 
his appointed turn in its cultivation, and would 
consider himself dishonored if he failed to con- 
tribute his quota to the work. Of book-learn- 
iug these primitive people have little to boast ; 
but they make up for this deficiency by an 
abundance of local traditions, and a plentiful 
share of that development of the imagination 
yclept superstition. 

One of their favorite and moat deeply-rooted 
customs, is that of placing a piece of money or 
a jewel in the hand of deceased friends at the 
time of burial; the survivors often imposing on 
themselves the severest sacrifices in order to 
provide this last token of provident affection, 
which they believe will serve to facilitate the 
arrival of the departed to a happier state of ex- 
istence. The priests, who regard this custom 
with horror as a relic of paganism, an offering 
to enable the defunct to pay the grim ferryman, 
Charon, for the use of his boat across the Styx, 
have done their utmost to put it down, but 
without success. Nor are they right in the 
origin which they assign to it. For this imme- 
morial observance is the last vestige of the an- 
cient droit de montellage, or burial-fee, formerly 
paid throughout an immense extent of country 
to the priesthood of Arles. 

When the renowned cemetery of that city, 
called the Alyscamps, or Elysiun Fields, was 
the sacred necropolis of Gaul, and the honor of 
sepulture within ita limits was eagerly desired 
by the whole nation as conferring a sort of 
earthly imwortality, the inhabitants of both 
banks of the Rhoue used to place their dead in 
wooden coffins, with money or jewels wrapped 
in their burial-robe, and commit them, thus en- 
closed, to the stream, by which they were float- 
ed down to Arles. 


The people of that city watched daily for the 
arrival of these frail embarkations, and putting 
out into the river on their rafts, piloted the 
waifs to the shore, whence the corpses were 
conveyed to the cemetery, and there interred, 
with a degree of pomp proportioned to the 
amount of the burial fee enclosed in the coffin. 
The dead were thus frequently brought for 
burial in the necropolis from every part of 
Gaul; and so great was the nuwber of coffins 
thus floated down tha Rhone, that not only the 
priesthood, but the city itself was greatly en- 
riched by the custom, which remained in force 
for ceuturies after the introduction of Chrie- 
tiavitgp the priests of the funeral church of St. 
Honorat succeeding their Druidic predecessors 
in the guardianship of the sacred cemetery, and 
rendering the last rites of the posthumous tra- 
vellers piloted ashore by the Arlesian boatmen 
on the bank of La Raquette. 


Though the Alyscamps of Aries has long since 
lost ite reputation of superior sanctity, and the 
rapid waters of the Rhone have long ceased to 
bear their former ir:bute to the Sacred City of 
Ancient Gaul, the custom of placing a piece of 
money, or some object of value in the band of 
the dead, is etill, as we have seen, in full vigor 
among the peasantry along ite banks; and the 
efforts of the priests are unavailing to eradicate 
this last veetige of a period whose very 





existence is forgotten by the population of 


“Even Misfortune,” says the proverb, ‘ bath 
ite uses ;" and so, sometimes, has Superstitiou— 
an assertion I am prepared to support by the 
relation of an incident that occurred in one of 
my summer-wanderings through the lovely re- 
gien I have been describing; the length of my 
letter, however, warning me to reserve this 
remiviacence fur my next. QUANTUM. 





Tut Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES.—The 
House ie composed of 241 members, including 
delegates from seven Territories. Of these, 22 
have gray hair, and 29 are bald: 17 wear fall 
beards; 5 the musteche alone, and 113 have 
whiskers of diferent fashions, from the ‘ goat- 
ee’ to the “‘ mutton-chop” style. The appesr- 
ance of the House is very youthful, and the 
member: are generally medium sized men. 
North Carolina has the tallest representative, 
and Maine the shortest. Not more than six 
members are of tte buill of the renowned Jack 
Falstaff, and of these Keutacky has a represen- 
tative who shows the best living. 

Of the members. of the House, 35 are accom- 
panied by their wives; 25 by their wives and 
dangtters, and 5 by their daughters alone. 
About one-fourth of the members are single 
men, and of these one-half are confirmed old 
bachelors, and the remainder want to get mar- 
ried whenever they can. There are probably 
about two dozen “handsome men,” in tke 
opizion of ladies, in the House, and about the 
same number who are, in the opinion of the 
same judges, “hideous.” 

There are five members who speak on every 
question which comes up, and participste in all 
toe legislation done, both public and private. 
Three always speak for the ladies in the gallery, 
aad are never happy unless some “‘ bright eyes” 
are gazing at them. About one-half the House 
are talking men, and these may be divided into 
seven classes, as follows :—Iet. Eloquent and 
logical orstore. 2nd. Logical and eloquent. 
3ed. Sound reasoners. 4th. Good talkers. 5th. 
Buncombe speakers. 6th. Vituperative de- 
nouncers, and 7th. Bores. The first four 
clasees, I may add, are very small, while the 
last three are large. 

Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, is tie 
oldest member and the oldest man in the House. 
He has been here, I believe, about twenty years. 
Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, the Speaker, has 
represented his constituents some fourteen 
years, and Mr. Houston, of Alabama, has been 
in the LJouse nearly as long. 

A ‘‘bird’s eye view” of the House does not 
strike the observer with a conviction that it is 
very great—great in intellect, creat in patrio- 
tisia, great ia soul. There is very little genius 
to emit flashes of light, and the talent among 
the members is like the gold of Australia, 
covered up with a great deal of earthy matter. 
The word which describes the House best is 
clever; the members are very clever men, in 
every sense of the term, and there is as much 
goecness of heart among them as can be found 
in any 241 men io the country.— Washington 
Corres. of Pennsylvanian. 





Tut LATE KANSAS ELECTION.—The Cincin- 
nati Gazette contains the following special cor- 
respondence from Quindaro, Kaneas, dated 
March 11th, which says: The election of dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, so far 
as heard from, has passed off quietly. In Lea- 
venworth county, a Douglas Democratic ticket 
was put in the field, but was beaten by five to 
ove by the regular Free State ticket. In Jeffer- 
son county, a “ bolting” Free State ticket was 
run, because the regular ticket was too radical 
to suit some parties; but the latter was elect- 
ed. In nearly all the other counties there was 
no opposition to the regular Free State ticket, 
the Pro-Glavery men refusing to go into the 
electiov. There being substantially no opposi- 
tion, the Free State vote was not quite as heavy 
as on the 4th of January. It is estimated at 
about nine thousand. 

A Baptist Conference for the Territory has 
been in session at Lawrence for several days. 
Thirteen churches were represented. An asso- 
ciation was formed, but four of the churches 
withdrew on account of the anti-slavery charac- 
ter of the association. 

In spite of Gov. Denver's proclatnation, issued 
several days since, advisiog that the work of en- 
rolling the militia should cease, the enrollment 
is eteadily progressing, two hundred enrolling 


officers being engaged in it, in different parts of | ed 


the Territory. 





THE Stamp Story Repivivus.—Every six 
or twelve months, the papers circulate a story 
to the effect that some erratic booby offers a 
considerable amount of money for old posta 
stamps in sufficient quantities to paper the walle 
of a room. Now it is located in Germany, and 
a count, richer in money than brains, makes the 
ao pow then it is England, where a crotchety 

rd advertises for the stamps, and some dozens 
of persons iravtically run about collecting 
them. At laat we have it located in America, 
among the hills of New Hampshire. A gentle- 
man offers to liberally educate a young man if 
he will collect sufficrent three.cent stamps to 
paper a room—dimensions not given. Three 
young ladies have enlisted ia the stamp crusade, 
and have ccilected some thousands towards the 
benevolent purpore-—the student probably to 
receive a theological education, as the Young 
Ladies’ Benevolent Kuiiting and Sewing Socie- 
ties have been known mainly to contribute to 
such purposes. The next we shall hear of the 
stamp story will be on the part of the King of 
the Canmbal Islands offering the bones of a 
broiled missionary for postage stawps to cover 
the walls of his palace. 





Mexican AFFAIRS.—Mexican affairs do not 
improve any. The Zuloaga government eeome 
to be absolutely powerless to establish order. 
A desperate conflict was expected to take place 
about the 6th or 7th inst., at Celaya, the Govern- 
ment forces and the opposition being about 
equal as to numbers, eacn having some 6,000 
troops. The Extraordinary has no hope of 
peace foralong time. The Zuloaga govern- 
ment had made a forced levy to secure soldiers, 
and for this purpose was seizing upon servants 
as they issue from the houses of their employ- 
ers. This has produced so much fear that ser- 
vauts refuse to go out on their employers’ busi- 
ness. The Juarez, or Federal government, 
was at Guadalajara, and its friends report toat 
the States of the interior are combining to 
overthrow that of Zulosga. The Church has 
come to Zulorga’s aid with a million and a half 
dollars in paper. which is at forty per cent. 
discount. What the upshot will be no one can 
predict, but if Zaloaga can raise money the 
chances are decidedly in his favor. 





AWFUL GARDNER AT THE JOHN STREET 
PRAYER MerTinc—Awful Gardoer was pre- 
sent at the John Street Mcthodist Church to- 
day. He is a powerful man, six feet high, and 
weil built. He has « strong voice, which was 
dietinctly heard in every part of the house. He 
ssid he waa not ashamed to declare that his 
_ life had not been what it should have 

no. He had tried all the amusements and 
pleasures of the world, but never found any 
real satisfection in them, aad had enjoyed bim- 
self more in one hour since his conversion than 
in oll his former life. He wished it understood 
that he was on the Lord’s side. The audience, 
be said, kuew how faithfully he had served 
Satan heretofore, and he was determined to 
serve the Lord as faithfully in the future as he 
had the devil in the past. —N. Y. Post. 





SINGULAR DeLvsion.—The New York Sun 
states that Victor Mix, a resident of Hume, 
Alleghany county, N. Y., has been seated, for 
the last four weeks, upoa two dozen eggs, for 
the of hatebing them, by the direction 
of the spirits! 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Taree Days LATER—POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN 
ENGLAND, &C. 








The Royal Mail steamship Arabia, from Liv- 
erpool on the 6th inet., arrived at New York on 
the 20th. She furnishes three days’ later intel- 


ence. 

"Sthere = — a lull A) the political world. 
e political a neral news is , and 
possesses but little Fapertence. a a 

The members of the Derby Cabinet were be- 
ing re-elected to Parliament, generally without 
opposition. 

The Italian Constitutional party are holding 
a conferences in London, to agitate the forma- 
tion of a National Confederation in Italy. 

The Italian Conference held at London re 
solved to prepare an address to the various 
powers of Europe, setting forth the claims of 
Italy, to have her wants considered. 

The propriety of helding a great Exhibition 
in 1261, in London, is being canvassed. 

The Bank of England will make advances on 
Government securities during the closing of the 
trausfer books till the 19th of April, at 3 per 
esant. 

There bas been a decided increase in appli- 
catiers to the Bank of England, on the Sth 
inst., although the eapply was apparently abun- 
dant. 

Considerable ‘now had fallen in England, and 
beavy gales prevailed on the coast. 

Dr. Livingston and bis party were on board 
a vessel of the navy, and ae to sail for 
Africa the day the Arabia 

France.—The condemned Italian conepira- 
tors hava not yet been executed. Numerous 
arrests continue to b+ made, it is eaid in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a conspiracy with 
extensive ramifications. 

Gen. Changaraier refuses to retura to France 
unti! she pasees alaw protecting the dignity and 
safety of the inhabitants. 

The Paris Bourse was depressed. 

The French squadron on the Banks of New- 
foun‘land wiil consist of three steamers in 
stead of two, as former'y. ‘ 

The Jowrnal des Debdats publishes an account 
of the capture of Canton, giving all the glory to 
France. It says the English did nothing but 
ccoapy the positions won by the French. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Danish ministerial 
crisis has been settled, and the ministers with- 
drew their resignations. 

The faculties of the King of Prussia were de- 
cliniag daily. 

A fire in Constantinople has destroyed three 
hundred houses. 

An earthquake has laid Corinth in ruins. 
Thirty lives were lost. 

Vessels having on board 170,000 ounces of 
gold, left Australia for Eogland, in the latter 
part of December. 

The harvest in Australia promised great 
abundance. 

Livgrpoot Corron Market, March 5th.—Mid- 
dling qualities have improved 4, owing to the light 
stock on hand. The sales to-day, Friday, amount 
to 5000 bales, the market closing quiet, and quote- 
tions being barely maintained. Holders offer free- 
ly, but show no disposition to force sales, at the 


sollowing quotations : 
Mobile. U panto. 
8 15-16 


Orleans. 
7 7 7-16 


Fair 8} 
Middling 7} 
The stock in port is estimated at 181,000 bales, 
including only 82,000 bales of American. The 
stock is lower than at any time for twenty years 


Poon, March 6.—Messrs. Richardson, Spence & 
Co. quote a declining tendency in Cotton, and that 
all the advance of the week had been lost. Hold. 
ers offer freely. Sales to-day 5000 bales. 

Breadstuffs qnanty quiet and steady. Prori- 
sions closed dull. 

Srats or Trapr.—The advices from Manches- 
ter continue of a favorable character, and an ad- 
vance in prices is demanded by holders. 

LivgernPoot Brarapstvurrs Marxst.—The Circu- 
lars report the Liverpool Breadstufts market as ge- 
nerally dull, excepting Corn, which closed with an 
advancing tendency, and an improvement of 6de 
1s on all qualities. 

The Money Market is as generally un- 
¢ . rican securities were slow of 
bat the prices wore unaltered. The bullion in the 
Bank of England increased fully £6000 during the 


week. 

Beef ys Pork dull; Bacon quiet; Lard firm, 
and more doing at 46750c. Pot and Pearl Ashes 
dull at 33e35s. Sugar buoyant for lots on the spot; 
transactions for c to arrive show a slight de- 
cline. Coffee quiet; Rice firm, and all qualities 
have improved, middling grades being most affect- 
. Rosin firm at 4s 5deds 6d; Spirits Turpentine 
firm at 42@43s. 

Lonpow Market, March 5.—Breadstuffs mene 
Sugar firm; Tea very dull; Coffee firm, fair " 
ties improved 1s; Rice firm at an advance of 3@6d. 
Spirits Turpentine dull, declined 2¢3d; Tallow 
has slightly advanced. , 


A Goop Boy.—A lad named O’Brien, who 
obtains a livelihood by peddling apples on the 
Elyria cars, found, a few days since, a package 
of $5,500 in bank notee, which had been lost 
in the cars by a Mr. Bishop, who had brought 
the money from Cleveland for H. E. Mussey, 
of Elyria. The lad was so elated at his good 
fortune that he took the money to bed with 
him, and sat up all night watching it. Next 
day it was given to Mr. Massey, when the lad 
was rewarded with a su't of clotoes and a deed 
of 160 acres of land. We understand that Mr. 
Mussey also offered to give the boy a thorough 
business education, bat the father declined for 
the present, as he did not wish to part with 
him. 








FRIDAY SUPERSTITION —Who would have 
believed it? The Eoglish papers state that the 
Leviathan could have been easily launched on 
the Friday before the Sunday on which she was 
got off. On Friday there was a much better 
tide than Saturday, and the weather was every- 
thing that could be desired. On that day the 
veesel could have been flouted without the 
alightest difficuity, but the old superstition of 
that ¢ay being unlucky, had so much weight in 
certein quarters that the day was allowed to 
pass without anything being done. Saturda 
proved unfavorable on account of tte wind, an 
Sunday woe the day, at last, on which the mon- 
ster we introduced to the wster.—New York 
Observer. 





An UNENVIABLE DISTINCTION.—It is staked, 
on what appears tu be undoubted authority, that 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, contains wore 
groggeries than any other city in the United 
States, except New York. 

THE Sunta Fe Gazette says that the Chief of 
the Salt Lake and Utah Indians had visited the 
Capatoe Indians in Mexico, with a view to in- 
duce them to join the Mormons—stating that 
the Mormons could poison the air, #0 that their 
enemies would die, and that all the troops of the 
government would be destroyed. The mission 
was unsuccessfal. 

Kit CARSON had concluded a treaty between 
the Mutache, Utabs, Arapahoes and Prebles. 
They agree tu take side with the United States, 
in the event of an issue between them and the 
people of any territory, and to render all the 
aid they can towards suppressing rebellion. 

JUDGE LORING, of Massachusetts has be 
removed by Gov. Banke, in accordance with 
the decision of the Legislature. 

A HIGH Court Martial bas been ordered to 
assemble at Newport, Kentucky, for the trial 
of Msjor General Twiggs, who is accnsed of 
making remarks concerning the War Depart- 
ment for ite strictures concerning his official 
course. 





Ie” Queen Victoria has placed T. B. Macau- 
lay in the British Peerage, having granted him 
a patent of nobility. His adherence, in the new 
edition of hie History of England, to the charges 
he formerly made against William Penn, after 
they had been thoroughly examined and refuted, 
proves that she has not made him a noble man. 
—Friends’ Review. 
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A Mas Drownen IN THE STREETS.—Last 
Monday eveuing, a common drunkard named 
Thomas Fannin, w y intoxicated, fell 
face downward puddle in South 

soon afterwards 


having actually suflo- 


From KANSAS.—The Lea is 
‘ofthe Loader syste fe Bas To 
ons pt 
’ amounted ’ against I 
officers on Jan. 4th. 


_ DUFLLING AMNESTY.—The dill peeeod by the 
Virginia House of Delegates, an am- 
nesty to all persons who have in 
duels before the first of March last, wae 
by the Senate on Monday week. The bill does 
not sffect in es the fature operation 
of the anti-duelling law. but merely grante an 
amnesty to those who had come under the dis- 
abilities contained in it before the let inst. 

A Whiskey INsURNEC rion IN On10.—Last 
Saturday week, a large pumber of women, 
who had previously armed themselves with 
axes, hatchets and hammers, made an atteck 
upon the taverns and saloons of Akron, Ohio, 
breaking juge and bottles. and emptying casks 
of all sorts of liquor, ale, &e. E eatablich- 
ment in the place was thus except 
the American House and a drug store, the pro- 
prietors of which saved their bacon by pledging 
their “ words of honor” not to sell liquor to any 
of the townepeop'e. One of the town magie- 
trates inte in vain. 

A CuHinese Vow FULFILLED.—The Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Union, of Feb. 12th, says: “A 
Chinaman visited the fish market at tne foot of 
1 street, and paid $2,50 for the privi of 
throwing overboard fifty-five fist. In exp 
tion of this singular notion, he stated that on 
that day a year or two since, he was wrecked 
with some eighty of his countrymen and thirty 
white men; that he was the only Chinaman 
tat survived, and that he then made a vow 
that he would release fitty-five fish on eact auc- 
ceeding anniversary of the he 

A FARMER in Virginia who been digging 
a well was called away from home, leaving 
none but two boys on the premises. During 
hia absence a faverite horse by accident got in- 
to the well, which was about twelve feet deep 
and of sufficient diameter to allow the horse 
standing room. The set their young 
brains to work to get him out. Their bill of 
“ways and means” was almost exhausted, when 
the youngest, only nize years old, suggested an 
amendment, which was immediately adopted. 
Large quantities of straw were convenient, 
which the boys pitched in to fill the well, the 
prisoner trampling it down until he could walk 
right out upon straw bail. 

Tue San Francisco Pimes says a purse of 
gold was left with the house of Ball, r & 
Co., Shasta, some two or three qe since, 
which has never been calied for. 1t was depo- 
sited in the name of Wm. Lush. The owner 
will probably never call for it, having passed 
awn'y, a8 have thousands of others in this land 
of dark fates, through the agency of accident or 
disease, of whom there is neither note nor re- 
cord. There was a Wm. Lush residing in the 
upper part cf Philadelphia a few years since. 
It may be the same man. 

THE BARQUE ADRIATIC.—The barque Adri- 
a le, wi ica escaped from the authorities at Mar- 
scilier, arrived at Savannah on the 17th. 

A New Counter Biast To Topacco.— 
Two distinguisxed c'ergymen—Rev. Drs. Tyng, 
Episcopalian, apd Cox, Presby ve 
recently taken very strong grounds against the 
use of tobacco. Dr. Tyng, we understand, pro- 
nounces cigars to be the “ devil’s playthings.” 
Dr. Cox goes still farther, and, in old King 
Jamee’s style, declares tobacco to be a “ hate- 
fully offensive pytaliam, with concomitant dirt 
ineffable.” It has been well observed that if 
the devil could be killed by hard words, Dr. Cox 
would be a dead sbot. 

THe application of ateam to agriculture is 
becomicg more and more an accompliabed fact. 
The Society of Arts have given an evening to 
“ steam-cultivation ,” avd sundry enter risiog 
farmers are making trial of the “ Guidewa 
s‘eoam une ery, wy ety oe om ye oes 
the trampling of tne uri ploughing 
is ceulael. We think it seghetle that in the 
course of snother ten years, steam-ploughing 
will be general on all our large farms—and few 
are small now —Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

THe best arrangement for warming and for 
ventilating may be seen in one or more of the 
cars on the morning and evening trains on the 
Little Mumi Railroed. The fire is where it 
should be, under the floor of the car, and the 
warm air rises through registers and passes out 
at little windows, four or five feet above the 
floor. In summer, fre-h air is abundantly su 
plied from above the roof, aud is psesed throug 
a stream of water before entering the passen- 
ger-room. 

BREATHING THE AURORA BOREALIS.—E. 
Merriam (the weather man) discourses thus 
upon the Aurora Borealis: “ Last night the 
Aurora Borealis shone brightly, and to-day ite 
bright light pervades our atmosphere, and is so 
abundantly diffused in it that itis breathed with 
all the facility and ease that bright sunshine is 
inbaled. The Auroral atmosphere is exhilara- 
ting, being highly charged with inepiriting elec- 
tricity.” 

OPALS are to be had at this moment in Paris 
at lese than half the usual value, if we may 
credit the English papers This is said to be 
owing to the impression which has got abroad, 
and which has come from Rues'a, that it ie the 
pierre de malheur! carrying misfo:tune to thoee 
who wear it. The Euipress is even said to 
have joived in thie wild superstition, and for- 
sworn the wearing of the beautiful e of 
this stone she had just formed from re-set- 
ting of several others. 


WHERE 18 IT 1—$250,000 is the price Go- 
wernmeat paid for the old Pennsylvania Bonk 
bniiding for a Post-Office ; of which only $190,- 
000 found its way into the bank, leaving a defi- 
cit of $60,000! Rumor om some one got 
$25,000 for effecting the sale. Where is the 
balance, $35,000? who ean tell ? 

PENNSYLVANIA EL&cTions —The An‘i-Le- 
compton tickets bave been elected at Tamaqua, 
Erie, and Reading. Tamaqua and Reading are 
generally Democratic. The returns show a 
union of the opposition with the Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats. 

WasHINGTON, March 17 —Recent informa- 
tion from Kaneas rewoves all doubt as to the 
election of the Free State ticket, and therefore 
Gen. Calhoun has deciared his intention to give 
certificates acevrdingly. 

New York Reviva.s.—A rovel feature of 
the religious revivals in New York, is the opening 
of Burton's old theatre, in Chambers street for 
a prayer meeting. In the course of the pro 
ceedings 8 young gentleman got up and stated 
that it gave him great pleasure to aay that Mr. 
Edwin Forrest, America’s greatest living actor, 
had been converted. This announcement was 
received with many congratulations, coa 
with audible expressions that many more of the 
same profession would be added to the list. 


ig gy ey ~ 
isle, Pa., was scqui on pre- 
ferred sgsinst him by Gen. Harney. The court 
deliberated less than fifteen minutes before 
ing. The War have disap- 

ved the verdict. Sameer is uncer 
orders for Utah, and will leave Fort Leaven 





worth with his regiment on the 10th of Moy. 
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RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


[Buttered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


1868, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office | 


ef the Olstrict Court for the Eastern District of 
Penna.) 

My friends were ebargeable with a very great 
oversight from the very commencement of my 
residence in Lendoa. They had furnished me 
with no introductions. They had acquaintances 
there; but my first place of business being in a 
distant quarter of the town, I wae never intro- 
duced to them. The people with whom I 
lodged, appeared a dark, unsocially disposed 
family ; and I saw nothing of them oftener than 
once & week, when one or snother would 
purposely meet me coming in or going out ;— 
the interview was eo regular, periodical, and 
precisely timed, that I could not take it to be 
accidental or attribute to it any other meaning 
than that of a hint to pay. So by degrees my 
evenings began to be spent chiefly with Marge- 
ret and her companion at the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms; or when the weather was fine, in 
excursions to some of the many beautiful rural 
retreats which there are around London. 


Thus time pessed on for many months. I 
began to drink more and more freely. Presently 
came the penalty. 

I happened to be brought into communica- 
tion with Mr. John Hunt, proprietor and edi- 
ter of the London Examiner, and brother of 
Mr. Leigh Hont, the poet, and the friend 
of Lord Byron. This circumstance reeulted in 
& proposal from his son, a fine echoiarly young 
man who had just finished his university edu- 
cation, that I should come into his service in 
furtherance of the sale of a new periodical be 
was about to issue. He designed opening an 
office in one of the main streets of the metro- 
polis, and installing me in the management of 
the business department. I fancied this would 
suit me, and wrote to my father fur fands. He 
immediately remitted them. The remittance 
was a draft on ene of the banks in the city. I 
proceeded thither and drew the money. The 
day was long, and as I had no further engage- 
ments, I strolled hither and thither without any 
definite object. One glass, another and another; 
finally, intoxication. Memory may tell me 
when I reach the land of the soul, where I 
passed the latter part of that day, and what 
scenes I took part in through the subsequent 
night; but in this world it ever was and ever 
will be a blank page in the volume of my recol- 
lections. My first rveturning consciousness 
found me sauntering, like the somnambulist, 
through seenes which made no impression on 
my senses. How it was, or why it was, I could 
not tell, but I was alone in a princely street. 
Far on, at either side of the noble carriage-way, 
stretched two lines of magnificent houses. The 
street rose gradually from the end at which I 
was entering it, till lost in the distance. Not a 
living thing wae there, save myself, either in 
the broad road or on the footways. The sun- 
beams were beginning to glow on the high 
parapets and the smokeless chimneys, but the 
depth of the avenue lay in shadow. I saw that 
the upper windows were curtained; concluded 
that beyond those curtains there must lie hu- 
man beings, sleeping; and the next instant com- 
prebended that I was entering the lower end of 
Regent street. The whole folly of my conduct 
was instantly clear to me. I searched for my 
pocket-book. It was gone, and with it the 
whole of my father's remittance of the pre 
ceeding day; nothing remained to me except a 
few loose shillings. The situation I had looked 
forward to was no longer to be thought of; for 
this was the very day appointed for transacting 
the initiatory business As I walked onward 
in my diemay and remorse, forlorn and crushed, 
betwixt the multitudes placidly sleeping on 
eitber hand within those curtained chambers in 
their orderly homes, my eyes involuntarily rose 
heavenward as if to ask if there were at length 
for me no hope. Far, far away indeed beyond 
the sunlit housetops, yet imbued with incom- 
parably more consummate reality, the infinite 
blue heaven symbelized back to my eoul that 
there was still hope within ite own peaceful 
bosom—hope, and light, and love. And I felt 
the message of that symbol as fully as if it had 
reached my ear in words. 

It is out of my power to say what led me to 
my next step, but it wes quickly resolved upon, 
and as quickly taken. As soon as there was a 
coffee house open I breakfasted, walked down 
to the Horee Guards, and enlisted. 


Here then I was, suddenly traneposed from 
amidst a life of the most uncontrolled dissipa- 
tion into the midst of another, replete with the 
most stringent disciplive. Yet unaccountab’e 
as it may seem at the first glance, I fell into it 
without any difficulty whatever. The implicit 
obedience I had been trained to from the cradle, 
wae the very quality that fitted me for the first 
stage of soldiership. I had alsoa natural smart- 
ness and decision of movement, and pride of 
carriage. The last three years moreover had 
rid me of much of the outward manner with 
which I left home. I was arrived at the age of 
manhood, and ss most persons will have taken 
notice, those last three years before manhood 
perform wonders in changing the outward bear- 
ing. In a word, whilet I had at this period the 
tamelees air of one used to be his own sole mas- 
ter, I yet understood by ancieat practice how 
to obey. My education also secured me sone 
deference among my comrades, who generally 
had a pretty fair smattering of learning them- 
selves. 

The Recruit House was of course my first 
destination. Here drill was the constant ccen- 
pstion. It gave me an excellent appetite, and 
I imagined that ] was making a great step for- 
ward in manhood in learning the usec of arms, 
and the course of martial evolutions. Our 
apartments moreover were on the Park, and 
both bealthfal and plessant. The non commis- 
sioned officers were generally agreeable men, 
and by no means tyrannical. Nevertheless, 
there were two or three things that I found 
ratber hard. One of theee was being compelled 
to turn out on a cold, raw morning, with 
only a light undress on, and cut and slash 
right and left with a pair of heavy clubs for 
about an hour before breakfast. 
being locked in every night at nine o'clock. 
And another, I soon found, in the scantiness of 
a eoldier’s pay. 

But not many weeks had elapsed before 


Another was | 


the Orderly Room as one of the clerks. I said 
yes; and be told the head clerk to enter me at 
once as such. My business was that of copying 
into a record beok tite letters sent and received 
by the regiment; and docketing originale re- 
ceived. My duty extended to about six hours a 
day. Before and after that I could do as I 
pleased. ° 

During the morning our work generally went 
on steadily enough; but in the afternoon the 
Colonel, Adjutant, and other officers were there, 
and were eo repeatedly calling for information 
from the various records, that we could do but 
little beyond making the implied references. I 
had the opportunity of seeing some of the great 
captains who “had fought in France and 
Spain.” Seldom a day passed without some 
Dake, or Earl, or Knight, whose name stood 
connected with achievements of chivalry and 
hardihood, coming in. They were mostly aged 
men, or, at all events, of full maturity in years. 
Probably not one of them is now alive. So 
vanishes the pomp and pride of arms; so fades 
the glare of earthly glory. The Iron Duke him- 
self has fallen beneath a hand more iron than 
his own. How little did he surmise that the 
clerk who sometimes furnished the answer to his 
statistical query, or some report of a long past 
court umrtial, would write this memento of him 
in a distant land. Belonging to the Orderly 
Room were some books on strategy. After 
office hours I used to stay and read these; and 
so added to my other knowledge some acquaint- 
ance with the scientific part of war. 


Thus elapsed some menths. Returning one 
day h the Park from my dinner, I met 


one of the adjutants. Property he had nothing 
to do with me, as I was not one of his men. 
Bat he chose to reprimand me, taking fer his 
theais, that I had not polished my buttons bright 
enough. When I compared the haughty tone 
and words he had used with the occasion I had 
given, I saw that the life of a common soldier 
would not suit me. As soon as office hours 
were over, I turned my back to the Horse 
Guards and walked straight away. A few 
hours passed. I was several miles distant from 
where I was required to be at the hour of roll 
call in the evening. The Rubicon was passed. 
I was a deserter. 

I offer no comments on this proceeding of 
mine, partly because it is one of those subjects 
about which I am not solicitous what verdict is 
given; and partly because my express concern 
in this work is with matter of far higher and 
more general importance. 

A new day came, and its main business evident- 
ly was to look to my own security. An Orderly 
Room clerk is an individual known to the whole 
regiment ; and the desertion of an Orderly Room 
clerk an occurrence that was sure not to be in 
any destitution of reporters. I knew that where 
I had placed myself there was no probability of 
my being either designedly sought for on the 
one part, or identified casually by any straggling 
comrade on the other. But that was not enough. 
I could not contemplate remaining in conceal- 
ment always. I was determined that nothing 
should make me re-adopt such a station. I knew 
it was a settled principle at the Horse Guards 
to accord no discharge to a deserter. And I 
knew from the substance of scores of court mar- 
tial reports, which I had perused in the 
office, that there was no place “within the four 
seas” where a deserter from the British army 
was safe. In this perplexity, and almost penni- 
less, there’ was plainly no other course than to 
communicate with my father. I wrote to him 
by the first post. By the next I reeeived a 
suin sufficient to bear my expenses, with in- 
structions to change my military “vr a civic 
dress, and be at a village inn which he named, a 
few miles from his house, as speedily as possi- 
ble. That same night, within an hour after the 
tattoo had called the bulk of the military to 
their barracks, I was moving with fearless step 
in a dieguise which I thought (though a short 
time afterwards I met with weighty reasons for 
altering that opinion) capable of baffling all but 
the most suspicious scrutiny. I had nearly fifty 
miles to travel; but as I did not want to arrive 
befure the next evening, and consequently, at 
any rate, had to pase the night and day on the 
road, I walked leisurely. What a change it was 
to be at liberty again. This country town was 
reached, this village was pasred, and the next, 
and the next, before I began to feel at all the 
lapse of time. Not a breath of wind ruffled the 
dark and solemn woods; the night sky seemed 
actually to palpitate with the twinkling of the 
myriads of stare; the moors and the hedges 
burdened the air with the odor of their flowers; 
every now and then I passed groupe of the 
sweet, homely cottages which garnish the rural 
highways; every now and then I reached some 
favorite haunt of the rich-throated nightingale, 
and stopped and wondered at the mellow, pen- 
sive music of her note; even the cold, dark, 
treacherous river, wherever my path lay along 
it, seemed to roH with a louder, cheerlier 
ripple than I had ever heard it yield before, as 
if weleoming my homeward-bound feet. Day- 
break, sunrise, noon, the decline of the day, and 
shady eve. The rendezvous was reached—a 
little cottage inn, perfectly garlanded with roses 
to the very eaves, at the foot of a round hill, 
crowned with the still unshaken wails, cloisters, 
and church of an old abbey, but black with the 
stains of time and weather, as if scathed by fire. 
My father wae there waiting for me. All was 
forgotten ia the exigency of the hour. He no 
longer frowned on me as self-willed, and I had 
forgotten that he had been peremptory. 


I returned with him, after we had taken 
some refreshment, across the fields connected 
with all my boyish recollections. Here was 
the solitary one-tree hill; there was our meet- 
ing copse; here the tree where I firet felt my 
flesh crawl in mortal antipathy of the snake ; 
there was our old oricket ground ; and the lochs 
and the clattering mill, and the long bridge; 
there the church, and the chimes ringing their 
well-known midnight peal; and last of all, the 
broad, double gates of the homestead. 

I remained a few days, occupying a back 
room, and not allowing it to be generally known 
that I was there. A few only of my old ac- 
quaintances visited me. The brothers of E. 
A came, bat she did not. Indeed, I 





could not wish it I felt that she was too good 
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for me. I made ne inquiries about her.— 
Strange that all this time she should be break- 
ing her heart about me, and I dashing on ruin- 
ward by stress of a corresponding motive ; and 
yet neither of us knew the true state of the 
case till long yeare afterwards, as in process of 
this sad history wil! have t> be told. 

After a few days, considering it not safe to 
remain at home any length of time, I took horse 
and started on a tour through the midland coun- 
ties. Meantime, in our iater-communication, 
it was concladed that it would be best for me 
to go abroad for seme years. The War Office 
had been applied to for my discharge on pay- 
ment of the regulation price; but the answer 
of the Iron Duke, who was then commander-in- 
chief, was what personally I was well aware it 
would be: No discharge for a deserter till he 
gives himself up. Then we will see what we 
will do. Bat, fortanately, on this occasion the 
Irow Duke and his minions had not to deal with 
some poor penniless family, but one which held 
alternatives in ite hands. As, therefore, he did 
not choose to accept the ample sum proffered 
him, save on his own terms, he was sccommo- 
dated with the other couree of going without it 
altogether. There happened at times amu- 
singly pleasant ways for the most honorable and 
Christian men, such as my father was, to trans- 
act basiness with iron-handed despotism. 

It was settled between my father and my- 
self that during my inland tour, arrangements 
should be made for my leaving England for a 
time. When I had beer away about a month, 
a letter reached me, saying that Sydney, the 
capital of Australia, had been concluded to be 
the moet advisable spot fer me to proceed to; 
and that, if I approved of it, my passage would 
be secured in a vessel about to sail from Grave- 
send in afew days. Weill satisfied with the 
arrangement, I once more turned homew ard. 
My trip had yielded me much pleasure and a 
good deal of actual information. The informa- 
tion I will not offer to the reader here; I had 
as yet only seen this pert of England, and ite 
most remarkable population, with the eyes of 
the well-fed, well-clad, well-lodged traveller ; 
but I had yet to study the same scenes some 
quarter of a century afterwards, in the most 
diverse circumstances. 

I lingered but a couple of days beneath the 
old roof-tree, and then, in company with a 
younger brother, as my Fidus Achates through 
any unforeseen but not impossible mishaps in 
passing through London and its vicinity, where 
the soldiers of my regiment were to be met 
with at every tarn,I started for Gravesend, 
where the vessel lay. We set out at the earli- 
est hour of morning, rode hasd, and by eunrise 
were ten miles beyond the metropolir, break- 
fasting at Gravesend, nearly thirty miles from 
the regiment. A couple of days sufficed to lay 
in my sea stock, and as the ship was by that 
time within a few hours of sailing, or rather 
supposed to be #0, my brother mounted for 
home. We thought we were parting for a few 
months; it turned out to be for long years.— 
When I saw him next, he had a son half as old 
as be was himself when we parted. 

When he was gone, andI stood all alone 
leaning over the bulwarks of the ship to which 
I had linked my destiny for some months to 
eome, I began to feel what a severaace of the 
ties of nature was taking place. In the course 
of the morning I learned from the mate that 
the ship could not sail till the next day. How 
wae I to pase the intermediate time? The 
thought struck me that I should like to see 
that poor fast-fading girl, whose parent had so 
cruelly abandoned her, once more. Only a few 
weeks before, when I wanted shelter from the 
military, and was absolutely penniless, she had 
found me the means I needed; had not even 
waited to be asked to do so; had not even need- 
ed to have the necessity and its cause explain- 
ed to her, but had comprehended all by the in- 
stincts of her heart before the brain had any 
other intimation. I had never seen her since. 
Ought I not, even for very honor of manhood, 
to return her what she had supplied? Should 
she say to me, “My life betwixt them and 
you!” and I skulk away witheut saying I was 
going—in debt to her? 

Let me beg the reader to remember that 
these pages are written for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon as many as may peruse them the 
progressive tendency of evil; how a wrong mo- 
ral state of things, not abjured, perpetually in- 
volves temptations to otbers; and so leade the 
soul on, step by step, till its whole domain and 
province of action is an evil one, ite whole oc- 
cupation the building up and consolidating a 
structure of wrong; until it becomes, in the 
end, the guardian and sworn champion of error. 
Let it be understood, therefore, that in relating 
my thoughts and their consequence, I am not 
excusing them. On the contrary, the more 
heartily I can secure the reader’s apprehension 
of their folly and faultinees, the better will my 
purpose be attained. 

I concluded then to make one more trip to 
London whilst the ship was delayed. But to 
avoid risk as much as possible, I took a four- 
oared boat and went up the river. In the full 
rig of a mariner, which I had adopted as most 
convenient for the voyage, I thought I might 
walk through London streets with perfect secu- 
rity. My impression even went so far as that 
I might go anywhere without insecurity, except 
to the very Orderly Room or through the 
Square of the Horse Guards iteelf. My boat, 
with four strong watermen pulling, was in 
London by noon; and telling them to be on 
hand at the wharf where we made fast, at two 
o'clock in the morning, I strode off right fear- 
lessly through the city to the country suburb 
where Margaret, in eonjunction with the eom- 
panion I had first seen her with, rented a little 
cottage and garden. She was at home. No 
sooner had she opened the door than she sprang 
back, clapping her hands and laughing. Vexed 
at being so easily discovered, I said, 

** How foolish you are !” 

“ For what am I foolish ?’' she inquired. 

‘For langhing at my dieguise,” I replied; “I 
cannot help it.” 

‘ Disguise !—cannot help it!” she retorted. 
“Why, I never eaw you look so plainly and 
evidently yourself in any dress you ever 
wore.” 

Yet, in defiance of this caution, this warning 
so obvious, did I propose to her, as evening 
drew on, to retarn with me to London and 
spend the laet few hours at the theatre. She 
reflected a little and demrurred. I saw she was 





considering my risk, and only deterred by that; 


and I became more persistent. And now ob- 
serve, young reader, how, inch by inch, we 
glide on dowaward evermore with a gathering 
impetus when once we start from the high hiil 
top of moral rectiiude and of truthfulness to 
God and man; how, without so much a an 
effort, we make our rapidly descending way. 
I found I could not prevail by the truth, so I 
had recourse toa lie. I told her I should feel 
myself subjected to a most galling measure of 
contempt if I were not allowed to refund what 
Thad berrowed, when she could but ill spare 
it; and that I bad not come prepared to do #0, 
depending on her accompanying me to town, 
where alone I could get change, as the note 
was large. Yet I hed plenty of change al! the 
time. What exertions had I to make, what 
time had I to expend in later years to eradicate 
thie habit of insincerity! Margaret consented 
to go. 

It is an evening in the genial month of June, 
and about six o’clock. We dismiss our vebicle 
at the western extremity of Holborn. A tavern 
door is opposite. A wistful glance of those 
eyes, of which itis becoming hard to say whether 
they are now moet dovelike or most deathlike, 
betrays the poison thirst. 

“What will you take, Margaret?” 

“ Brandy '” 

“Come then.” 

We direct our course towards Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, although it lies but some few 
minutes walk from the Horse Guards. We 
thread our way through street after street, I 
on purpose lingering slowly along, but not on 
my own account; and frequently stopping to 
look into the sheps, though there is nothing I 
eare to see. By-and-by, as the spell, whose 
for mula runs ‘A short life, and a merry one,” 
does its work on my fellow-traveller, we go 
quicklier, and at length emerge in sight of the 
theatre. 

“One glass more, before we go in, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“T don’t care.” 

We cross to the main entrance, ascend the 
steps, enter the vestibule. We are crossing 
toward the pit door—when suddenly I observe, 
what all along I knew, but had forgotten, that 
there is a Sentry of the Guards on duty there. 
His post is half way between the main door 
and the pit door, a few feet on the right side. 
He stands with arms grounded, still as a 
statue, looking in a most peculiar way full at 
me. My natural vigilance of mind suggeste— 
“If that Sentry knows you, and you once pass 
into the pit, he has you caught. By the time 
you come out he'll have a corporal’s guard sta- 
tioned at the pit door, and as by that time he 
will be off duty, himself for one of them. And 
at midnight you will be in the Black Hole in- 
stead of on the way to commence your passage 
to Australia.” I see instantly that something 
must be done. He still looks fixedly at me in 
the same peculiar way. Instantly I resolve to 
ascertain whether he does identify me before I 
entrap myself by entering the pit. Withdraw- 
ing my arm from Margaret, who also now be- 
gins to see the danger, and is trembling too 
mueh to be able to face the crisis without mak- 
ing matters worse, I saunter carelessly across 
to the soldier and inquire, in a tone as different 
from my customary one as I can assume, 
whether the performance is begun. The sol- 

dier smiles. The instant afterwards he says— 
“You are my prisoner,” and I recognize one 
of [the very recruits that were in the Recruit 
house with me; who has stood side by side with 
me at drill; with whom at one time and another 
I must have conversed for hours. 

“You mistake your man”—(another lie ?) 

“Ah! No I don't,” he says, laughing 
quickly again. “You must march with me to 
the Sergeant of the Guard.” 


He has arma in his hands, so that there is no 
chance in deviating. The door is some dis- 
tance off, and a score of people between us 
and it. ' 

“Very good, sentry!” I say, “but you will 
repent such an insult as this to me.” 

A further lie. 


He shoulders his arms, and I march on at his 
side. We pass out of the entrance, and as we 
do so change sides. We begin to descend the 
flight of stone steps that runs parallel with the 
front wall of the building, and he is on the in- 
side, I on the outer, next the street. We are 
at the third step from the bottom, and I see 
the Sergeant of the Guard and several privates 
actually standing lounging at the theatre cor- 
ner. It is the nick of time; the last moment. 
One bold spring down into the street, and a 
headlong dash acroes the road for the entrance 
of a court opposite; the sentry all the while 
shouting, ‘‘ Come back! come back !’’ but, as 
if astonishment had rooted him to the earth, 
never woving an inch to follow! I reach the 
entrance of the court, and turning round to 
see how matters stand, I strike my foot 
against a post at the mouth of the passage, and 
tumble headlong. In an instant, I am on my 
feet again. Now for it! Away! In ten 
steps a dark avenue runs into the court at right 
angles. I turn and dash through that; cross a 
street and bound through another court; half- 
way along that, turn short along another; 
emerge into a broad back street, formed only 
by the sides and ends of buildings; now unim- 
peded by meeting avy one, I traverse this like 
a deer; and at the end coming to a whole net 
of lanes and alleys, taking advantage of every 
angle, but always keeping one main direction, I 
gain one of the largeet and most crowded tho- 
roughfares at the very epot where there is a 
stand of hackney coaches. Entering very com- 
posedly into one of them, I tell the driver I 
want to be at London Bridge as quickly as poe- 
sible. Payment—the ordinary one, or double, 
or triple, according to the speed. The result 
need scarcely be told. In two minutes I was 
seoure, and even though the whole regi@ent 
had joined the chase, utterly lost to my pur- 
evers amidst the chaos of that confused multi- 
tude, hurrying and meeting and crossing each 
other in every direction. 

It wae but a little past seven when the 
coachman drew rein, his horses lathered and 
foaming, at Londoa Bridge. I paid him beyond 
ny promise. I waited till he wae out of sight 
oo his return, and then betook myself to a 
coffee house, where there was no probability of 
meeting any of the military. Enclosing the 
trifle I could epare to the unhappy outcast, I 





posted it myself. She had, no doubt, followed 
to the theatre door, and seen enough of the 
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ture things took, to relieve her mind of saxiety 
till che received the communication. The sol- 
diers, bewildered by the suddenness of the 
thing, and in ignorance of its meaning till slow- 
ly made aware of it by their atupefied comrade, 
could not have started in pursuit till it was far 
too late; and after they had started she would 
naturally linger at the epot tal the pureners re- 
turned, either bringing me or unsuccesafal. 

My boatmen were on hand at the appointed 
time. By day dawn we were at Gravesend. 
We looked for the blue peter. Had they run it 
down’ Something more; the ship itself was 
goye: had been gone since the previous even- 
ing. No resource remained but to try to over- 
take it by hard rowing. That evening just as it 
was getting too dark to leave us any further 
bope, and by hailing incoming shipe for infor- 
mation, we got sight of her well away in the 
open waters of the Downs. Before we could 
reach her, however, we had nearly wrecked 
ourtelvee by crossing a reef or other shallow. 
It was only by a hair's breadth, so to epeak, 
that the boat was kept from swamping in the 
breakers; and we were some two or three 
miles off shore. The line of breken water was 
narrow, and we were svon across it, otherwise, 
ia all probability, not one of us would ever 
again have been seen or heard of; out of sight 
and sound as we were of ship or shore, the 
night gloom thickening fast, the wind swelling 
into a gale, andthe sea almost too rough for 
our boat in deep water. At last, about 10 
o'clock at night, I found myself in my cabin. 
The day's chase had cost me about forty dol- 
lars. But it was a preferable loss to that of all 
I had on board, and my paseage mwouey, which 
was already paid. On the morrow evening we 
were fast running by the chalky cliffs of the 
sea-girt isle. (To BE CONTINUED. ) 


A DIRGE. 





‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid, 
In one silent bed are laid; 
Hore the vassal and the king 
” Side by side lie withering ; 
Frere the sword and seeptre rust,— 
‘« Earth to earth, and dust to dust!"’ 


Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng: 
Those that weep them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep 
Brothers, sisters, of the worm— 
Summer’s sun, or Winter's storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more ; 
Death shall keep his sullen trust,— 

‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!’’ 


But a day is coming fast, 

Earth, thy mightiest and thy last; 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder; 

It shall come in strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 

It shall come in empires’ groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones ; 
Then, Ambition, rue thy lust !— 

‘¢ Barth to earth, and dust to dust!’’ 


Then shall come the Judgment sign, 
In the east the King shall shine ; 
Flashing from Heaven’s golden gate, 
Thousands, thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume: 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb! 
Heaven shall open to our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Kingdoms of the ransomed just,— 

‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!”’ 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise ; 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 

Through a thousand glorious years. 

Now in hope of him we trust,— 

‘+ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!’’ 
REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


Tne UNCONSCIOUS THE ONLY COMPLETE.— 
People represent virtue as a struggle, and take 
to themselves great airs upon their attainments, 
and the question is everywhere vexed, when a 
noble nature is commended, whether the man 
is not better who strives with temptation. But 
there is no merit in the matter. Either God is 
there, or he is not there. We love characters 
in proportion as they are impulsive and sponta- 
neous. The less a man thinks or knows about 
his virtues, the better we like him. Timoleon’s 
victories are the best victories, which ran and 
flowed like Homer's verses, Plutarch said. 
When we see a soul whose acts are all rega!, 
graceful, and pleasant as roses, we must thank 
God that such things can be and are, and not 
turn sourly on the angel, and say: “Crump is 
a better man, with his grunting resistance to all 
his native devils.’"-— Emerson. 





NEveR ForGorren-—A rich landlord of 
England, once cruelly oppressed a poor widow. 
Her son, a little boy of eight years, saw it. He 
afterwards became a painter, and painted a 
life-likeness of the scene. Years afterwards he 
placed it where the man saw it. He turned 
pale, trembled in every foint, and offered any 
sum to purchase it, that he ,might put it out of 
sight. Thus there is an invisible painter draw- 
ing on the canvas of the soul a life-likeness, re- 
flecting correctly all the passions and actions of 
our spiritual history on earth. 





Lance Honey ComsBs iN Lypia.—Our road 
(in the Neilgherry hills,) took us through a 
beautiful dell, where we noticed on a single 
tree some seven or eight honey combs hanging 
from its boughs in semi-circular masses, each 
not less than three feet in diameter. The wild 
bees, though robbed by the hill-tribes and 
bears, (for Master Bruin is a lover of honey 
in India as well as America ) fiod a profusion 
of flowers spread for them, from which to re- 
pair their losses.—Life in India, by Reo. J. W. 
Dulles. 


te A practical joke was once attempted 
to be played on Mr. Erskine, as he went one 
day to Westminster Hall, with his ample bag 
crammed full of briefs. Some waggish barris- 
ter hired a Jew's boy to go and ask him if he 
had “any old clo’ to sell?” “No, you little 





ford’s equestrian statue of Washington has just 
reeeived a meed of praice, which is praise in- 
deed, from a critie who ought to be the best 
judge of heroes on horseback that ever existed. 
| Mr. G. P. R. James, Consul of Great Britain at 
Norfolk, waa appealed to by the editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, for his “ candid opinion” 
of Mr. Crawford's work, and, with the frank 
enthusiasm of genius, immediately responded to 
that appeal with a full presentation of the gene 
ral impression produced upon his mind in a 
column of closely-printed matter. Mr. James's 
criticisms upon the statue are thoroughly cha- 
racteristic, so characteristic indeed that one is 
& little startled when, instead of assuring us 
that the “ man of fine and dignified de portment 
and of form, powerful, yet graceful, riding 
splendid charger in full action,’ might have 
been seen ascending the Capitol Hill, he posi- 

tively assures as, in the plainest prose, that this 

imposing vision was seen, and by himeelf. The 

country which takes a kindly interest in Waab- 

ington, and is “ open to conviction” on the sub 

ject of Crawford, cannot but be grateful for the 

approbation bestowed upon both by a gentle- 

man like Mr. James, who bas passed his whole 

life in the familiar society of a cavalcade ef the 

most stately and magnificent personages, and in 

riding thoughtfully up the most picturesque 

acclivities of all the kingdoms of romance.— 

New York Times. 


WonvDERS oF AsTRONOMY.—The Revela- 
tion of Astronomical Science show that the sun 
is 3,800 times as far again from the earth as the 
earth ie round. This distance ia so great, that 
it wonld take a railway-carriage, moving at the 
rate of 100 miles every three hours; 330 years 
to get through it; but the earth itself, travel- 
ling with a speed of better than 6%,000 miles 
per hour, geta through a journey of a like ex- 
tent—that is, ninety-five milliona of miles—in 
something like two monthe. The nearest star 
ia at least two hundred thousand times further 
away than the sun. The light beam comes from 
the sun to the earth in eight minutes and a 
quarter, but it must consume three yeara and a 
quarter upon ite journey before it can arrive 
from the nearest star. But the nearest star is 
only on the inner confines of the vast star- 
galaxy; the space that it takes the flash of light 
three years and a quarter to traverse, is 


neverthelees 
lowed up in the immensity by which it is sur- 
rounded, for it is computed that the most re- 
mete stars of the milky-way are seven hundred 
and fifty times as far away again as the nearest 


one. 


but a little space, almost swal- 


THE POETRY OF THE ALPs.—A!pine tourists 
know that the ordinary road from Coamouni to 
the Convent is by the dull bourg of Martigny, 
in the Canton de Vallais. It is a wretched 
place, by all means to be avoided if possible.— 
Rank vegetation, putrid swamps, and a stag- 
nant, stifling air combine to make it a hotbed 
of goitre and idiocy in their worst phases.— 
Hideous, wen-laden heads on stunted, mis- 
shapen bodies mop and mow and gibber at you 
from filthy doorways; a hopeless lethargy per- 
vades alike the neglected town, the gasping 
trade, and the spiritlees people; there is not 
one single thing to observe in the day; and at 
night, when the inundation of the Rhone is 
sabsiding. the mosquitoese—“ cousins,” as they 
are termed by the country people—come in 
such swarms and clouds and flights, and bite 
with such inflammatory viciousness, that Venice 
or Naples or Cairo would be a place of refuge 
by comparison. 





BARON MUNCHAUSEN.—Miss Brewster, 
(daughter of Sir David) in her “ Letters from 
Cannes and Nice,” says: “ Baron Munchausen 
is at Nice! My father met him at a pie nic the 
other day, and heard from him the history of 
his celebrated namesake. One of his ancestors 
had a chaplain who was famous for ‘drawing a 
long bow'—told, in fact, the most fa'se and ex- 
travagant stories. His patron, the Baron of 
those days, wrote a book out-Heroding Herod, 
being a collection of still more marvellous ad- 
ventures, for the purpose of shaming the priest ; 
for which laudable design he was punished, by 
having his own name held up to posterity as 
the atory-teller par excellence.” This shows 
that it is very dangerous to lie, even in jest.— 
The Munchausens are a Hanoverian family.— 
Boston Traveller. 





A PropHecy BY THE LATE Lapy LoveE- 
LACE.—The late Countess of Lovelace, the 
daughter of Lord Byron, although distinguished 
by success in deeper studies, was not destitute 
of those inspirations which made the name of 
Byron illustrious. Ia some verses which she 
made on Florence Nightingale, several years 
before the Russian war was dreamt of, occurs 
the following remarkable presage : 


In future years, in distant climes, 

Should war's dread strife its victims claim, 
Should pestilence, unchecked betimes, 

Strike more than sword, than cannon maim, 
He who then reads theese truthful rhymes 

Will trace her progress to undying fame. 





ANCIENT SEAMANSHIP.—One of the doctor's 
(Wolcot) stories is not lees good because it is 
true and has been before told. The Vicar of 
Menaccan, near the Lizard Point, related it to 
him. The reverend divine was reading the pas- 
sage—'‘‘ Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon the rocks, they cast four anehors out of 
the stern.” A fisherman cried out to the as- 
tonishment of the congregation, “ All wrong— 
all wrong—put about—put about! lubberly fel- 
lows, d— me if I would not have saved ship 
and cargo.” ‘‘ The justices fined the poor fel- 
low five shillings for swearing, the very next 
day, only,” said Wolcot, “for a little honest 
esprit de corps. There was no question about 
the bad seamanship.” 





ViTAL RELIGION.—It is a great deal easier 
to repeat “‘ a whole liturgy of prayers” than to 
govern one’s temper, overcome a bad habit, and 
resist the constantly-reeurring tewptations to 
self-indulgence. It is a great deal easier and 
pleasanter to fee! goo than to be good. It is easier 
to get up am incobereaot fervor of mind than 
calmly and steadily to pureue the even way of 
our ordinary duties. To go to church and be 
excited by solemn music, and to lose oneself in 
vague emotionos—how much more agreeable is 
this than to stay at home, and, amidst the hurry 





imp,” exclaimed the indignant couasellor, “they 
are all mew susts.” 
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PCR TRE SATTRDAY BYBEIFS Poet. 


METROSPECTION. 


BY ALBERT SUTLIFFESB. 
Bat half the sky is filled with star, 
And half the sky with mist ; 
No moon to light the waste of snow: ; 
But toward the west Orion glows, 
And anderneath, the east wind blows 
The clouds where it doth list 


The mist creeps swiftly on and on, 
The etars fade one by one ; 
Do hopes die thus? it cannot be ; 
There goes Orion's sword belt! see! 
And pow no light is left to me 
But Memory alone. 


And can we dream when «stars are dead” 
I ween it may be s0 ; 
We search the old time through and through ; 
We think of what we used to do ; 
We light our altar-fires anew, 
With half the olden glow. 


Bring eut the pictures of the Past, 
That we may look them o'er; 
Here passed my childhood, here between 
These high-browed mountains; here the green 
Sleped riverward ; a pleasant scene, 
Star-lighted now once more 


There, crept my childhood on to youth ; 
lore, was a space for tears ; 

Then, ’twas onc tear that hid the eun, 

Bat now it ie—ah! many a one, 

With floating mists or shadows dun 
Between me and the spheres. 


We dreamed the day out till the stars, 
The stars out till the day ; 
We said, ‘‘ Let come the darker time; 
The hours shall pass like pleasant rhyme ;”’ 
We thought the nights all morning prime, 
The stars would shine alway. 


We tire of looking o’er the Past ; 
Our altar-fires grow dim ; 
We see the snow-clouds gathering oold ; 
The deadlier mists around us fold ; 
Ah! but our hearts are over-bold ; 
How dense the shadows swim. 


We look above and Jook around, 
The shadows touch our eyes ; 
We hear through hollow distance still 
The moaning wind across the hill, 
The fierce gust seeking, seeking still, 
And winning no replies 


The stars are out and memory fades ; 
Alas! what may be done! 

We fold our robes to keep aglow 

The heart-fires, flickering, burning low, 

Chilled by the snow-cloud and the snow, 
And longing for the sun. 


Behind us, like a piace of tombs, 
The Past lies sad and lone; 
Before us, dreamed-of, hoped-for, guessed, 
And sloping downward unto rest, 
Glooms the broad Future, ali unblest, 
Visioned, but all unknown. 


Stand up, my soul, with Hope beside, 
And search the sky for stars! 

It may be that the storm will cease, 

And frem the glorious starlit east, 

Bome angel voice will whisper peace 
Down through thy prison bars. 


Look out, my soul, with courage high, 
Altheugh thou be’st but ome 

What if the Norland, blowing bieak, 

Freese all the tears upon thy cheek ' 

Look upward, if thou canst mot speak, 
And think, ‘‘ Thy will be done !’’ 


PUNCH’S POLICE REPORT. 


IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS UNSER THE COMMON 
LODGING HOUSE ACT. 





[The Lendon Punch thus hits off the recent 
complaint against Eugland of Louis Napo- 
leon :—] 

Mr. John Bull, keeper of a Common Lodging 
House, much frequented by foreigners, was 
charged with various offences under the Com- 
mon Lodging House Act, and generally with 
keeping a disorderly house, aud harboring no- 
toriously bad characters. 

The principal witness agniaet him was & 
Frenchman, formerly a lodger in the house, 
who gave his name Charles Louis Napoleon. 
The witness stated that Mr. Bull, the landlord 
of the House, systematically vielated the pro- 
visions uf the Act, which required him to open 
the windows of his roome for a certain number 
of hours daily, to turn down the bed-clothes, 
and generally to keep up a close surveillance 
over the inmates of his house, and ventilate 
everything in the apartments occupied by his 
lodgers. He ferther stated, that whereas the 
Act bound the landlord to give notice to the 
Police of all dangerous cases of contagious or 
epidemic disorder, and of allattacke arising from 
such disorders, that might oecur on the pre- 
mises, with a view at once to the removal to 
safe custody of those in whem they might 
break out, and the preservation of those they 
might attack, Mr. Bull had been in the habit of 
allowing such cases to get to a height without 
informing the Police, and ef permitting hie. 
lodgers to associate indiscriminately with per- 
sons suffering from the most dangerous and 
centagious disorders, particularily what was 
called in France “La Fiévret Rouge.” 

The Magistrate wished to know if this was 
the same as ecariet fever, and begged the wit- 
nese to be a little more precise in his state- 
mente, and to express himself in English, as he 
seemed to know the language well. 


The witness said he did, haviog long resided 
in England, in Mr. Bull's house. He bad been 
a special coastable here in 1848, shortly after 
which he left England, seeing an opening for an 
active yourg man in Franee, where he had 
since held various responsible situations, and 
was now earning very bigh wages. La Fiéere 
Rouge was an epidemic which had made great 
ravages in France, and was much worse than 
the worst kind of scarlet fever known in Eng- 
land. It was a hichly inflammatory disease of 
the most centagioue character, and attended 
with dehrium. 

The Magistrate inquired what part of the 
body it attacked ? 

The witnees said it generally attacked the up- 
per extremities, beginning at the crown. 

‘The Magistrate inquired if the witmess was & 
medical practitioner ! 

The witness said he had practised in France 


—— 


-- 


for the lect nine years, five of them on his own 
abeount, and had particalariy devoted himeelf 
to the treatment of this very disorder. He be- 
lieved his treatment was cousidered highly suc- 
cessfel. It Gousisted in letting blood freely, 
followed by lowering and suppressive treat- 
ment, and the strictest separation and close 
confinement of the sufferers. Change of air, 
too, he had found usefal, particularly removal 
to hot climates like Algeria. He considered 
Cayenne almost a specific, and had administered 
it in large doses, eepecially during the very se- 
vere outbreak of the disorder in 1852. All 
movement was dangerous, and al] mental exer- 
tion. He considered the worst cases were those 
which had originated among Mr. Ball's lodgers, 
who often brought the disease into France. 
Considered Mr. Bal! guilty under the Act, for 
not bringing these cases to the knowledge of 
the Police. . 

The witness was closely cross-examined by 
the defendant. 

Admitted he had eeveral times been a lodger 
in the defendant's house; declined to state 
what his means of subsistence were while in 
this country. Migkt have been charged with 
attempts at burglary at Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg. Would net say he hed not been tried 
for a murder arieing out of the former charge. 
Would not swear he had not been imprisoned 
on that charge. Might have expressed strong 
opinions to Mr. Ball on the subject of this Act 
during the time he lodged with him. Would 
not say he had not told him the Police had no 
business on kis premises. The windows of his 
room were generally kept shut. Never com- 
plained then. Was not in good circumstances 
atthat time. Might have borrowed money of 
Mr. Bull. Would not swear he had not left in 
his debt. Might have had La Fiérre Rouge him- 
self; had associated freely with persons suffer- 
ing from it. Might have told Mr. Ball it was 
not dangerous, knew better now. Did not see 
what thet had todo with the present charge. 
Declined to state whether he had made any 
commuaication to the Police. Had friends in 
the Pelice now, and considered it an honor. 
Thought Mr. Bull’s house ought to be shut up, 
and hie license as a Common Lodging House 
Keeper taken away for the safety of society at 
large. Was very much interested for society at 
large. Considered be had saved society at 
large. Was not aware if that opinion was 
general, but a day seldom passed without his 
being told so by persons ia the highest poei- 
tions in France. 

Mr. Bull called several witnesses to speak of 
the character of his house, including an old 
Austrian of the name of Metternich, (whose 
cautious and roundabout way of giving his evi- 
dence, much amused the Court,) several mem- 
bers of a family of the name of Bourbon, 
whose father had lodged with Mr. Bull under 
the name of Smith, and a host of Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles, and Frenchmen, who proved 
that Mr. Bull complied strictly with the terms 
of the Act, and that they had no complaint to 
make of the house. Several members of the 
Police Ferce also gave evidence. It appeared 
on cross-examination that the informer had for 
several years past been in the habit of making 
complaint against Mr. Bull's house, and had en- 
| deavored to induce the Police to enter the pre- 
mises in disguise. He had had the Act explain- 
ed to him, and had always been told that any 
charge of violation of any of ite previsions, 
would be strictly looked into. There might be 
a gradge on the informer’s part against Mr. 
Bull. 

The Magistrate, after careful consideration 
of the Act, said it did not appear to him that 
the charges were made out. There was no 
proof that the defendant knew of the existence 
of the alleged cases of the very serious die- 
order deposed to by the principal witness. 
Mr. Bull was not bound to inform the Police 
of suspected cases. He had no power to de 
tain his lodgers, or to prevent their leaving bis 
house. All powers of an inquisitorial character 
required to be exercised cautiously in this 
country. He thought it il] became the witness 
who, by his own account, seemed to be under 
considerable obligations to Mr. Bull, to bring 
such a charge as the present on such loose and 
unreliable foundation. Mr. Bull would leave 
this Court without any stain on his character. 
The Magistrate saw no grounds whatever for 
taking away the licenee of the house. Ona the 
contrary, it seemed to him to be very well con- 
ducted, aud it was a great bleesing to many dis- 
treseed foreigners thet they had such a place to 
reeort to. 

The decision of the worthy Magistrate was 
loudly cheered, and Mr. Bull, on leaving the 
Court, was warmly greeted by his numerous 
lodgere. The witness, Napoleon, was allowed 
to leave the Court by the private entrance ina 
cab,as there s-emed to be a considerable disposi- 
tion amorg the crowd assembled in the neigh bor- 
hood to htendle him roughly. 





RPEAKING WELL OF OTHERS.—-If the dis- 
position to epeak well of others were univer- 
sally prevalent, the world would become a com- 
parative paradise. The opposite disposition is 
the Pandora bex, whicb, when opened, fille 
every house and every neighborhood with pain 
and sorrow. How mauy enmities and heart 
burnings flow from this source! How much 
bappioess is interrupted and destroyed! Envy, 
jealouey, and the malignant epirit of evil, when 
they find vent by the lipe, go forth on their mis- 
sion like foul fiende to blast the reputation and 
peace of others. Every one has his imperfec 
tions, and in the conduct of the best there will 
be occasional faulte, which might seem to jus- 
tify animadvereion, It is a good rule, however, 
when there is occasion for fault-finding, to do it 
privately to the erring one. This may prove 
salutary. It isa proof of interest in the indi- 
vidual, which will generally be taken kindly, if 
the manner of doing it is not offensive. The 
common and unchri«tian rule, on the contrary, 
is to preclaim the failing of others to all but 
themselves. This i+ unchristian, and shows a 
despicable heart. 





te “ Malice,” says Seneca, © drinks one half 
And Dee Cartes, in hie 
| treatises on paseions, says:—'* Hatred is never 
| without sorrow.” What muet have been the 
| wretchednese of John Liliburne, of whom Crom- 

wel! quaintly remarked :—‘ He is so quarrel- 
| aome that, if he conid find no one elee to quar- 
m1 with, Joho would quarrel with Lillburne, 
and Lillburue would quarre! with Jobn.” 





of ite owa poison.” 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 





Sir Walter Raleigh, a distingaished warrior, 
statesman, and writer, in the reign of Elizabeth 
and James J., was the second eon of a gentle- 
man of ancient family in Devonshire. He was 
born 1552, in that country, and was sent to 
Ariel College, Oxford, where his proficiency gave 
a high opinion of his capacity. His active dis- 
positien and martial ardor ied him, at the age of 
seventeen, to join a bedy of gentlemen volun- 
teers, ra‘sed to assist the French Protestants. 
He subsequently accompanied the forces sent 
under General Morris to assist the Datch, and 
afterward accompanied hie talf-brother, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in a voyage to Newfound- 
land—on his return, he distinguished bimeelf in 
the Irish rebellion, and was rewarded for his 
services by « considerable estate in Ireland. 
His favor at court was advanced by a well- 
known act of gallantry—the queen, in a walk 
among a crowd of courtiers, having come toa 
spot in which the path was obstructed by mire, 
Raleigh immediately took off his rich plush 
cloak, and spread it on the ground, for a foot- 
cloth. In 1584, his active disposition was mani- 
fested in a scheme for the discovery and eettle- 
ment of those parts of North America not al- 
ready appropriated by Christian States; by hie 
interest he obtained a very extensive patent for 
this purpose, and with the help of friends, two 
ships were fitted out. These vessels having car- 
ried home cargoes that sold well, a second ex- 
pedition of seven vessele followed, under the 
command ‘of Sir Richard Grenville, Raleigh's 
kinsman. The latter enterprise terminated in 
the settlement of Virginia, eo called in bonor of 
Queen Elizabeth, and is said to have first intro- 
duced tobacco and potatoes to Europe. In the 
meantime, he was honored with knighthood and 
rewarded by several lucrative grants, including 
a large share of the forfeited Irish estates. He 
was one of the council to whom the considera- 
tion of the best means of opposing the Spanish 
armada was intrusted, and wus among the num- 
ber of volunteers who joined the English fleet 
with ships of theirown. In 1529, he accom- 
panied the expelled King of Portugal in his at- 
tempt to reinatate himeelf, for which service he 
received several additions! marks of favor and 
emolument; for, although fond of glory, he was 
alinost equally so of gain. On his return from 
Portugal, he visited Ireland, and contracted an 
intimacy with Speuser, who celebrated Sir Wal- 
ter under the title of “The Shepherd of the 
Ocean,” and to his Faerie Queen prefixed a let- 
ter to him explanatory of its plan and design. 
The latter in return introduced the poet to Eli- 
zabeth. In 1592, he commauded an expedition 
with the view of attacking Panama, but was re- 
cailed by the queen, and evon after incurred her 
displeasure by an amour with one of her maids 
of honor, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton. 

Although he made the beet reparation in his 

power by marrying that lady, he was imprisoned 
some mouths and banished the queen’s pre- 
sence. To recover favur, he planned an expe- 
dition to Guiana, in which he embarked in Feb- 
ruary, 1595, and reached Orinoco, but was ob- 
liged by sickness and contrary winds to retarn 
after having done little more than take a formal 
poseession of the country in the name of Eliza- 
beth In 1596, he had so far regained favor, 
that he had a naval command under the Ear! of 
Essex, with whom a difference occurred, that 
laid the foundation of a lasting enmity between 
them. Sir Walter was eu sequently fally re- 
stored to the good graces of Elizabeth, who 
nomiuated him to the gorernment of Jersey. 
He witnessed the ruin of his antagonist, the 
Earl of Essex, whose execution ne urged, and 
personally viewed from «a window iu the ar- 
mory. 
The speedy death of the queen, which this 
very catastrophe hastened, put a period to bis 
prosperity. James J., whom, with some other 
courtiers, he sought to limit ia his power of his 
introducing the Scots into England, resented 
that attempt, and disliked him as the enemy of 
his friend, the Earl of Essex. Although re- 
ceived with external civility at court, he was 
deprived of his poet of captain of the guard, and 
evidently discountenanced. This treatment 
preyed upon his high epirit, and a conspiracy 
having been formed for the purpose of placing 
upon the throne the Lady Arabella Stuart, Sir 
Walter was accused of participating im it by 
Lord Cobham, to whose idle proposals he had 
given ear without approving them. 


By the base subservience of the jury, he was 
brought in guilty of high treason, even to the 
surprise of Atterney-Geveral Coke himself, who 
declared he had only charged him with mispri- 





sion of treason. Raleigh wae reprieved and 





conunitted to the Tower, where his wife, at her 
earnest solicitation, was allowed to reside with 
him, and where his youngest son was ‘born. 
Though his estates in general were preserved 
to him, the rapacity of the king's minion, the 
infamous Car, seized on his Manor of Sher- 
borne, upon a flaw found in his prior convey- 
ance of it to his son. It was not until after 
tweive years’ confinement tbat he obtained his 
hberation, duriog which interval he composed 
the greater part of his works, and especially his 
History of the World. 

He was only released at last by the advance 
of a large eum of money to the new favorite, 
Villiers, and to retrieve his fortunes, be planned 
another expedition to America. He obtained a 
patent under the great seal for making a settle- 
ment in Guiana, but in order to retain a power 
over him, the king did not grant him a pardon 
fur the sentence passed upon him for his alleged 
treason. 

How far Raleigh knowingly deceived the 
eourt by his representations ot rich discoveries 
and gold mines, it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain; but, having reached the Orinoco, he dis- 
patehed a portion of his force to attack the 
new Spanish settlement of St. Thomas, which 
was captured with the loss of his eldest son. 
The expected plunder, however, proved of little 
value, and Sir Walter, after having in vain at- 
tempted to induce his captains to attack other 
Spanish settlements, arrived at Plymouth in 
July, 1618. 

In the meantime, the Spanish Ambassador 
had produced such an effect upon James, who, 
seeking the hand of the Infanta for his son 
Charles, that Raleigh was arrested and commit- 
ted to the Tower. 

James had reason to be offended with the con- 
duct of Raleigh against a power in amity with 
himeelf, and might have tried him for this new 
offence—but with his usual meanness and pusil- 
lanimity, determined to execute him on his for- 
mer sentence. Being brought before the court 
of the King’s Bench, his plea of an implied 
pardon by his subsequent command was over- 
ruled, and the doom of death being pronounced 
against him, it was carried into execution the 
following day, (October 29, 1618,)in Old-Palace 
yard. 
His behavior at the scaffold was calm, and 
after addresaing the people at some length in 


“his own justification, he received the stroke of 


death with perfect composure. 

Thus fell Sir Walter Raleigh, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, by one of the most odious 
acta of the disgraceful reign of James I. 





MOZART’S REQUIEM AGAIN.—There are 
private individuals who seem fated to fall in 
with adventures; there are works of art, the 
history and mystery of which never come to an 
end. Who would have conceived it possible 
that a new romance concerning Mozart's “ Re- 
quiem” should turn up? Yet Herr Jahn’s new 
“ Life of Mozart” (which may be noticed when 
it is completed) contains something of the kind; 
a detail of a frightful “ passage” of the compo- 
ser’s last years, during which, it was already 
known, his infidelitiee to hie “ Stanerl” were 
inany and reckless. The heroine was a young, 
beautiful married woman, whose jealous hus- 
band committed suicide, after having marred his 
wife’s beauty furever in presence of the compo- 
ser. To the horror of this scene is ascribed 
the dejection which notoriously darkened the 
closing months of Mozart's life, and “ The Re- 
quiem” is now stated to have been in part un- 
dertaken as an expiatory work by one who was 
as superstitious as he was affectionate and sen- 
sual. It should be added that, by those who 
have gove the deepest in the subject, Herr Jahn 
is accepted as a writer of research and credit.— 
London Atheneum. 





A BoILep THUNDERBOLT.—“I had formid- 
able rivals in the West—not quacks, but old 
women. Many of their nostrums do good—I 
do not know how. The most extraordinary of 
theese I ever met with was the water of a boiled 
thunderbolt? Yee, and I discovered what a 
thunderbolt was. I took it out of the water 
where an old woman had been boiling it for 
some hours. It proved to be a celt, one of 
those relics of old times often found in Corn- 
wall, that puzzle our wise-headed antiquariee 
eo much, to say if it is a chisel or a epear-head.”’ 
— Redding. 





Ee” Dean Swift says—“It is with narrow- 
souled people as it is with narrow-necked bot- 
thes, the lees they have in them the more noise 
they make in pouring it oat.” 


THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The ravages of war fell not so heavily upon 
acy clase of persons as upon the womens. Many 
of them were from the best families of the old 
world, nurtared under all the inflaence of post 
tion and wealth, but they hnew what woald be 
expected of them in their new home, and were 
willing to bear their part. These women threw 
round the struggle of the Revolution the charms 
of home; they wove the banners their husbands 
or brothers bore. Who has not heard of widow 
Anderson, who, in her old age and in her 
poverty, seat her only son to join the army; 
Margaret Garburn, who, when her husband fell 
at Fort Scott, took his place at the guns and 
served during the campaign; Mrs. Hayward, 
who was ordered by British officers to have her 
house illuminated, but by her firmness prevent- 
ed it, declaring that it could only be done by 
walking over her dead bedy; Elizabeth Dan- 
vers, who rose from her bed, as ber quick car 
heard the first sound from the guns at Banker 
Hill, rushing in her night-drees to the quarters 
of some militia men, who were about sit- 
ting down to their refreehmente, and crying 
out: “Why on earth don’t you march !— 
don’t you hear the guns at Charlestown?” 
Catharine Schuyler, who burned over her 
wheat fields that the grain might not feed the 
enemies of her country; and of Lucy Knox, 
wife of Gen. Knox, who left alone her royalist 
family? Lydia Gates, a young Quaker girl, had 
saved Wastington ond his army at White 
Marsh. Rachel Martin, of South Carolina, had 
nine children, and seven sons were in the army. 

Next to the influence of women in the Revo- 
lution was that of the clergymen. Washington 
had declared in his letters that if the clergymen 
had not thrown their influence in his favor, the 
cause would have been ruined. If a wife oppo- 
sed her husband joining the ranks, the clergy- 
man interfered in favor of him going. If a 
maiden desired to retain her lover at home, the 
clergyman declared he would not marry them if 
he did not go, and nobody else in the country 
would dare to do it. It was customary when a 
company of men were raised, and were about to 
march against the enemy, to draw up before the 
house of the “dominie” and get his blessing. 
One of the Boston clergymen prayed after this 
fashion : 

“Oh, Lord! if our enemies will fight, let 
them have fighting enough. If more troops 
come over, Lord, sink them!” 

And the congregation responded : 

“ Yea, Lord, let them all be sunk !"’ 


FLOWERS. 





Fair flowers! beloved flowers! 
Charm of the summer hours, 
In all her freshness, the exulting earth 
Like a young mother, joys in your sweet birth. 
The stars, with loving eye, 
Gasze on you from on high, 
And the soft breezes leave the waves at rest, 
To sink with deep delight into your fragrant breast. 


Pair flowers—ye brilliant things ! 

The fond imaginings 

Of which a poet’s heart is ever fall 

Can fancy naught in heaven more beautiful. 

Oh, ye are sent to prove 

Envoys of peace and love. 
Your presence were a mockery here, sweet flowers, 
If guilt and grief had claim on all our mortal hours. 


Even your names are fraught 

With treasures of deep thought. 

The poets of our land have sung your praise, 

Linking your charms to their celestial lays. 

The golden cowslip well 

Might lift her pendant bell 
In pride, to be by Shakspeare’s hand impressed 
With the same crimson drops as Imogen’s white 

breast. 


For me, each flower that blows, 
From the voluptuous rose 
To the meek daisy, with ite starry eye, 
That bas inspired such gems of poesy, 
Has some peculiar claim ; 
And each accustomed name 
Seems of the flower itself a beauteous part, 
That, like its rich perfume, sinks deep into the 
heart. " 


But they exist no more— 

Those charmed sounds of yore, 

Familiar to my fancy—seience grave 

Recalls those simple names our fathers gave, 

And my own favorito flower, 

Chosen in childhood’s hour, 
Now fades within my bosom, loved too well, 
With a long Latin name I cannot speak or spell. 





THE ForGet-Me-NoT.—Miss Strickland 
says:— 

‘The royal adventurer, Henry of Lancaster 
—the banished and aspiring Lancaster—appears 
to have been the person who gave to the Myo- 
sotis palustrus, or Forget-me-Not, its emblema- 
tical and poetical meaning, by writing it, at the 
period of his exile, on his collar of 8. 8., with 
the initial letter of bia mot, or watchword, 
Souveigne vous de moy; thus rendering it the 
symbol of remembrance, and, like the subse- 
quent fatal roses of York and Lancaster and 
Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the violet of 
Napoleon, a historical flower. Few of those 
who, at partivg, exchange this simple, touch- 
ing appeal to the memory, are aware of the 
fact that it was first used as such by a royal 
Plantageoet prince, who was perhaps indebted 
to the agency of this mystic blossom for the 
crown of England. It wae with his hostees, at 
that time wife of the Duke of Bretagne, that 
Henry exchanged this token of good will and 
remembrance.” 





Jonw BuUNYAN’s FLUTE.—The flute with 
which John Bunyan beguiled the tediousness of 
bis captive hours, is now in the possession of Mr- 
Howells, tailor, Gainsborough. In sppearaoce 
it does not look unlike the leg of a stool—out 
of which it is said that Bunyan, while iv prison, 
manufactured it. When the turnkey, attracted 
by the sound of music, entered his celi to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the harmony, the 
flute was replaced in the stool, and by this meazs 
detection was avoided.—Lincolnshire ( Eng.) 
Times. 





te” Good manners are asort of miaor morals, 
which test the character as fairly, in many 
cases, as the closest ethical investigation. The 
man who aims to make his neighbor happy is 
very likely to show his good will in the common 
intercourse of life—in reepect for the feelings 





and habits, and even prejudices of his fellows. 


OVERLAIN CHILDREN. 


As a very large sumber of inquests are 
every winter held on infante who have died 
whilst lying abed beside the mother or nurse, 
the Coroner for Middlesex, recently took occa- 
sion te correct the error which usually prevails 
as to the cause of death :—"‘ He observed that 
children found dead in bed were said to have 
been overlain, bat this was an error, as not one 
in a hundred df euch deaths occurred in this 
way, and thea only in the cass of infants very 
young indeed. Oa the contrary, children as- 
samed to have died from having been overlain 
in bed, are really suffocated by means of car- 
bonic-acid gae—and it happens in this way: A 
very common and dangerous practice prevails 
with mothers and nurses, who immediately they 
get into bed begin to suckle the child, its head 
being nearly always partially below the bed- 
clothes. In a very short time the suckling 
draws both mother and infant off to sleep, 
when the bedolothes cover the head of the in- 
fant, and it is placed as if in a well with the 
lid close upon it. The consequence is that 
there is no struggle, no noise—in fact, no move- 
ment of apy kind whatever, to indicate the 
fatal mischief that is going oa; all are fast and 
sound asleep, with nothing to disturb them. 
The little victim is not found dead at half-psst 
ten o'clock, nor twelve o'clock, but as a rule, 
after three o’clock in the morning; showing 
that the process of poisoning was slow, but not 
the less sure. We cannot too strongly condemn 
the practice of mothers and nurses giving the 
breast to children under such circumstances, or 
going to sleep whilst an infant is suckling.” 
The remedy for this evil is a simple one—never 
to suckle a child at night except in a sitting 
posture. But it were far better to dispenses 
with the danger which must always exist when 
an infant lies in the bed of an adult, and to let 
the babe lie in its own crib or cradle.—Lenden 
Lancet. 





A REVEREND OF THE OLDEN TimE.—Some 
origina] and highly characteristic reminiscences 
of the celebrated Dr. Mason, of New York, are 
given by the Rev. Dr. MoCartee, of Newburgh. 
One of his sermons was preached upon a fast 
day, and at a time of extreme political excite- 
ment. Personal violence had been threatened 
in ease he denounced, as he had before done, 
the preposed alliance with France. I myself 
remember to have heard a young lawyer and a 
violent partisan declare that ‘if the doctor 
dared to repeat the thing, even the horns of the 
altar should not protect him, for be would him- 
self be one of the first to pull him out of the 
pulpit.” When the fast day arrived, a large 
audience assembled, expecting to hear a sermon 
“to the times.” The doctor chose for his text 
Ezekiel ii., 3, and the whole chapter was read 
in bis most impressive manner. Near the close 
of his discourse, he broke forth into a solemn 
and impassioned apostrophe to Deity in nearly 
these words: ‘‘ Send us, if thou wilt, murrain 
upon our cattle, a famine upoa our land, clean- 
ness of teeth in our borders; send us pestilence 
to waste our cities; send us, if it please Thee, 
the sword to bathe iteelf in the blood of our 
sons; but pare us, Lord God Most Merciful, 
spare us that direst and most dreadful of all 
Thy curses—an alliance with Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” As he uttered these rousing sentences, 
the blood gushed from his nostrils: he uncon- 
sciously put his handkerchief to his face, and 
the next instant made a gesture which looked 
asif he were designedly waving it before the 
audience like a bloody and symbolic flag. You 
ean fancy better than I can describe the impres- 
sion which this incident, coupled with the awful 
spoestrophe, made upon the crowded assembly. 
Next day I asked the young lawyer why he did 
not proceed, as he promised, to pull the doctor 
out of the pulpit? ‘‘Whby,” «sid he “I was 
perfectly horror-struck when he wound up that 
terrible apostrophe by waving his bloody hand- 
kerchief.” 


WHERE CaAPTalN Kipp BurieD nIs Money. 
—This has long been an interesting question to 
treasure seekers, whe, a!) along our coast, have 
tarned up much soil with very little results, 
save disappointment and vexation of epirit. We 
are gratified at being able to point out the exact 
spot where the famous pirate buried his ! 
Captain Burton, tbe enterprising traveller, who 
in the disguise of a Mosiem penetrated to the 
Prophet's tomb, contributes to the last number 
of Blackwood a journal of his travels in’ East 
Africa, in which, speaking of Pemba or the 
“Emerald Isle,” off the eastern coast of Africa, 
in the Indian ocean, he says: 

“In A. D. 1698 the bold buccaneer, Captain 
Kidd, buried there his blood stained hoards of 
precious stones and metal, the plunder of India 
and the further Orient. Tae people of Pembs 
have found pote full ef gold jJamps, probably 
moulded for buttons that the pirate might wear 
his wealth.” 

Thus it scoms that the Ceptain’s hoarding 
place bas actually been found, bat we would not 
adviee treasure seckers to go there in search of 
farther discoveries ! 








One OF THE DvueLs.—Morgaa O'Connell 
fought a duel with Humphrey Howarth, M. P. 
for Evesham, who was s farcewr like himself, 
that was treated more as an object of ridicule 
than as anytbiog serious. It arose out of a 
quarrel after dioner at the Castle Ion, at 
Brighton, during the race week, and they ad- 
journed to the coarse eariy in the morning to 
settle the difference. The seconds and a few 
friends who went to see the show, were soon 
convulsed with laughter when they saw Ho- 
warth, who was a fat old man, deliberately take 
off his clothes and present himeelf naked (ex- 
cept hie drawers) to the murderous weapon of 
his adversary. The fact was, be had been a 
surgeon in the Compswy’s army in India, and 
knowing professionslly that guashot wounds 
were often aggravated by parte of the clothing 
being driven by phe ball into the orifice, be had 
determined to avoid at least this risk, by divest- 
ing himself of all incumbrances. The precau- 
tion, however, was needless, as no blood was 
epilt, and the matter arranged by a random shot 
from each party. 





te Andrew Jackson Davis, in a lecture, the 
other day, in St. Louis, made the declaration 
that ‘‘death was the merest nothing,” only the 
slightest exfoliation of the spirit, a gentle emer- 
ging from this state into another, about as easy 
as the passage from one apartment into the 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


THE KANSAS QUESTION. 
A NIGHT SESSION. 
EXCITING SCENES. 


“SENATE. 


On the 13th, Mr. Wade, of Ohio, spoke, de- 
fending the North from the charges of sggres- 
sion upon the Soutb, and ——— _— the 
aggression is all the other way. In thie connec- 
tion, he ebarged the seizure of Texas and ber 
admiesion inte the Union, (in flagrant violation 
of the Constitution of the Umted States ) as an 
enormous aggression upon the rights of the 
North. 

Mr. Wade next entered into an elaborate de- 
fence of the laborers of the North from the 
asperaio: 8 of the Senatcr from South Carolina, 
Mr. Hammond, and others. He pvinted to 
their achievements as recorded ia the Patent 
Office and elsewhere, as evidence of their civili- 
zation and genius. It was not, he eaid, on the 
prostrate necks of such @ class that the Senator 
from South Caroliaa could erect his system of 
society. He wight as well attempt to make his 
bed in bell, or erec: his edifice over a voleano. 
Nor was it necessary for the South to tend its 
threatened missionaries to the North to teach 
suca laborers their power. They knew the 
value of their vo'es Their interest in the 
State, snd ali that concerne good covernment, 
is the same ne ali others. As to the degraded 
class ailuced to by the Senator, he admitted 
their existence. But he contended they are 
mostly foreigners. the eweepings of the old 
wotld, ignorant and vicious, but nevertheless 
good Democrats, and the principal supporters 
of slavery pow found in the North. Slaves in 
their own country, they naturally attach them- 
se'ves to sleveholéers in this. Mr. Wade next 
passed to the Supreme Court, cemmenting on 
ite Dred Scott decision, and asserting that its 
dictation can biod no one excepting enitors in 
their own courts. Then addressing himeelf to 
Mr. Hammond's boast, that the s!aveholders 
had ruled thie pation for sixty years, be admit- 
ted ite truth. but contended that it was only 
through the aid of that most despicable of men 
—the Northern doughfaces—a type of men not 

new ia the world, for Moses encountered them 

in the wilderness, where, turping from the visi- 

ble glories of the Almighty, they fell prostrate 
to worship an Egyptian caif. These men hun- 
gered after the fleshpois of Egypt They were 
nations! men. They were not Northern men 
with Southern principles, but Israelites with 
Egyptian principles. Our Saviour met with a 
wnan of this class in Judas Iscariot, and Wash- 
ington aod bis associates had encountered them 
frequently. Mr. Wade then turned to the Kan- 
sas question, referring to the alleged submiseive 
clause in Mr. Toombe’s bill—which called up 

Sevators Bigler, Broderick, &c. Adjourned. 

On the 15th, Mr. Wade concluded his speech. 
The President, he said, had denounced the 
framers of the Topeka Constitution as rebels. 
If eo, there are many more such in Kansas. He 
(Wade) stood there as their champion. If they 
were rebela, so were the majority of the House 
of Representatives. So was he; aod Cass was 
a traitor fur presenting that constitution to the 
Senate. I]t eeemed that all who refuse to eub- 
mit to be trampled on by border-ruffianism are 
to be denounced ss traitors. If this sort of 
thing is continued, sail be, there will be a civil 
wer! 

Mr. Masov, of Virginia. commenced by say- 
ing when at the close of the American revola- 
tion the several Statee met in convention to 
consult together. many disturbing questions 
were made the subjects of debate, but at the 
bottom of all, and the most disturbing of all 
was that of African boudage. It wae discussed 
to determine whether it should form an element 
of political power, and it was finally guarantied 
to the States where it existed that it should 
form an element of political power. 

The attempt in 1820 to exclude Miesouri 
from the Uvion, because of slavery, wan a 
strugele 'o impsir the power of the South. She 
was finally admitted, but only on a condition 
unknown to the constitution—pamely, the esta- 
blishment of the 36 deg. 30 min. line. The South 
had believed ever siuce that that compromise 
was uoconstitutional. But it was acquiesced 
in, and Senators now spoke of it as a sacred 
compact. and when, in 1848, it was proposed, 
as a queting measure, to extend that line to the 
Pacific, every Nortvern vote was against the 
proporal. They exhumed from the dust the or- 
dinanee of 1787 againet it. Mr. Mason here 
quoted Mr. Madison, to show that the ordinance 
ued reference only to preventing the African 
slave import trade into the north-west Territo- 
ries. Mr. Mason proceeded st great length to 
trace out the progressive steps of aggression on 
slavery, from the Revolution to the Dred Scott 
decision. On alluding to the latter, he quoted 
Chief Justice Marshal], who once said, “ the 
gtentest curse an angry God could leave to an 
erring people was a dependent judiciary.”” And 
yet, said Mr. Mason, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Seward) talks of re-organizing the 
courte, so as to make them sectional and sub- 
servient to the flactuations of political parties. 

Mr. Seward, of New York, replied that he 
had been +ngaged in prepariog a measure 
to orgenize the Supreme aid Circuit Courts 
in such a way as to orgavize the repre- 
seutation from the several States, so as tw se- 
cure a beiter administration of justice and 
greater despatch of business. When matured, 
re would bring it in. It wiil be conservative in 
ite character, and, at the same time, juet. He 
added, that he hoped the p inciples ot the court 
will be brought in conforwity with the Coueti- 
tution of the United States, and the principles 
of humanity and justice. 

M>. Mason aaid, ae to the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, Congress had only to ask if the Con- 
stituven is republican in form, and hea no right 
to look into it for a slavery clause any wore 
then for any otrer. 

Mr. Mason next proceeded to anewer the 
Senators woo denied the right of property in 
wan, asking what is au indentured apprentice. 
There ia the right of property in bis service and 
time. Slavery is but a similar right for life. 
Quoting from a Maine newspaper an inetance 
where a poor person was eaid to have been sold 
at auction, he claimed it as an acknowledgment 
of the mght of property mw man. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, explained: The 
case alluded to was a mere contract to support, 
at the lowest rate. a poor person unable to work. 
He aleo quoted Hleckstone, defining property as 
based on the gift of dominion over all thinge 
given by the Alinighty to man. 

Mr. Mason replied that the atatement was 
natural, 38 Blackstone was writing the bistory 
of common jaw, while we must go back to the 
origin ef property. Toe normal estate of the 
Afmean, he contended, is slavery. Deportation 
improves his condition; aud his bondage in this 
country, in ite superiority over bis original 
state in Africa, may be cowpared to the highest 
over the lowest type of bis civilization. When- 
ever left t timeeif, he .apees iuto barbariam, 
where, in a freed condition, he degenerates, for 
all incentives that belong to the white man are 
utterly lost on hrm. The law of emigration 1s 
tee law of natare. 


' 
The African goes into a climate where his 
labor is most advantageous. He cannot live 
mm a Northern climate, and if he could, his 
labor would be of little value. What pur- 
pose, therefore, he asked, have Senators in agi- 
tating this question? Toere can be but one 
answer. Becauee it is resistance to that fea- 
ture of the copstitution whica makes slavery an 
element of political power. Take away that, 
and there will be no further oppos:tion t the 
admission of Kaneas. Referrity to the objec- 
tions to this admiesion, Mr. Maron alludea to 
the fact that there was uo objection to the ad- 
mussion of Minnesota, though she had po con- 
vention a} all, whea 
Mr. Seward asted. Will the Senator under- 
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of the people of Min- 
neeota t to being admitted under her con- 
stitution 
Mr. Ean Posty y an P had ae gare 
knowledge that any pa people of Kansas 
= to ow ve oe ber constitution. He 
pronee show tho irregularities in the 
State of Minnesota; but for himeelf, he eov- 
tinued, glad as he would be to see the siave 
States increasing as fast as the free, he was not 
pre red to vote sgainst the admission of a 
because she is free, avd he thought there 
would be no objection on the part of any gentle- 
men repreeenting the stave States. 
In conclarion, Mr. Mason returned to Mr. 
Seward's threat that there should be no more 
slave States. The battle, he tells us, is fought 
and won. A significant warning. But he would 
tell that gentleman, the battle is not fought, is 
not won, it is but just begun. The direct issue 
is ‘‘ you shall have no more slave States.” He 
did not know how it will result, but if the vote 
on Kansas is to consign all who give it to politi- 
cal death, it will take uo prophet to foretell how 
long this Union will last. He wished the peop'e 
of this country could only look at things as they 
are. If one State sbouid fall out of that con- 
federation she would still be perfect in her or- 
ganization, with all her attributes of govern- 
ment. If the General Government would but 
revert to the several States exclusive jurisdic. 
tion over their own affairs, although their num- 
bers might increase te a hundred, all would re- 
volve harmoniously aronnd the central govera- 
ment. Yet it is actempted to get up a political 
party by crushing out one of the greatest in- 
struments of civilization—Afnean bondage— 
destroying the parmovy, not of gm only, 
but of our secis! relations, calling hard names, 
and awakening unkindness. If ths great \me- 
rican mind would only understand it aright, 
there is only one way to carry thie country and 
this people onward to the power it is destined 
to attain; that is, to let the States manage their 
own affairs, while cultivating a fraternal regard. 
And let the mexim be, “ Every onc manage his 
own business.” 

Several motions from the opposition side to 
adjourn were lust, aud preparations for a night 
session were made. 

Mr. Clark, of N. H., in reply to Mr. Ham- 
mond, said: In the Revolutionary war, a black- 
smith of New Hampshire gave his services to 
the State. His father said to him, the State ie 
poor, do not ask for your money now. Aye, 
the sum due him stands on record, in the capi- 
tal of New Hampshire, so many pounds, so 
many shillings, and his descendants are proud 
of that record of his patriotism. Little did the 
son of that man (Mr. Clark himeelf) think that 
he would come into this Senate Chamber and 
hear the Senator from South Carolina call that 
father a slave. [ Applause. ] 

A struggle then ensued, the majority desiring 
the question, and determined at jesst to have a 
day that week appointed for taking it. The 
minority demanded an adjournment for consul- 
tation. The most important incidents of the 
night session were the following :— 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, said that the first 
speech on Kanreas was made on the 9th of De- 
cember last. Since then the whole business of 
the country bad been made subservient to it. 
The opposition gentlemen had spoken of their 
rights, but the country also has rights, the ma- 
jority have righte, and duties as well as rights. 
One of these duties is to expedite the business 
of the country and crush out this faction. 

Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, would like to know 
how that crushing out process was to be accom- 
plisbed. He defended his side from the charge 
of having protracted the debate. The opposition 
did not know that the question was to be in- 
sisted on to-day; but they knew the rules of the 
Senate, and would resort to them and make it a 
question of physical endurance. 

Mr. Seward said the crushing process had no 
terrors for him; he was accustomed to it, and 
hed seen the party crushed and grow stronger. 
This debate began just fifteen days ago, which, 
less Sundays and adjournments, gave ten busi- 
ness days, a time entirely too short. And of 
that time one-half was consumed by the oppo- 
sition. He wished to correct the idea that this 
debate began in December. 

Mr. Wade said that after the words “ crushed 
out” were. uttered, all hope of reconciliation 
with him had gone. He migbdt be out voted, 
but could not be crushed oat. He would rather 
die in his place than humiliate himself and his 
constituents. 

Mr. Clark then resumed: He said the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would find it hard work to 
crush out twenty Northern Senators. A dif, 
ferent class of men came from the North—men 
who will not bow down and yield. They are 
sent pot to bow down but to stand up. Refer- 
ring to the figure in Mr. Hunter's speech of 
the eagles gathering to the feast of empire, 
he protested against that vision. Let the 
oungest eagle of them all stay at home, said 
e, and not seek to feed on the carrion of 
Europe. 

Mr. Green dec!ared that unless he could have 
a distinct understanding that the vote shall be 
taken on Monday he would go on. 
Mesers. Haoflin ond Green exchanged ex- 
lanations in reference to the conversation they 
~“ with the view of coming to an arrange- 
ment. 
Mr. Cameron was disgusted with these fruit- 
less attempts. Who is the gentleman from 
Missouri? [Mr. Green] he asked. He ia but 
our peer. [s be the commander of the Senate 
msjority that adjourned over from Thursday to 
Tuesday, to attend a political pageant at Rich- 
mond? 
Mr. Green. That is not true. 
Mr. Cameron. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that [ state what is not true? 
Mr. Green. I said so. 
The Vice President called both Senators to 
order. 
Mr. Camerou. ‘The Senator has applied to 
me harsh lavguage. I will also use harsh 
terme and say it is an untruth. 
Mr. Green. YOU'RE A LIAR! 
The Vice President called both of the gentle- 
men to order 
Mr. Cameron asked pardon of the Senate for 
having dove what the Senate says is not right, 
thougt he still thought be was not wrong. For 
apything I have said to that gentleman I| am re- 
sponsible. 
Mr. Green denied that he arrogated to him- 
self to dictate to members. Tne Sénator does 
me injustice. He knows te does me injustice. 
He (Mr. Green) was maa eaough to meet him 
orany other. The slander of the Senator will 
reverberate on his own head. 
The Vice President emphatically called the 
gentieman to order. 
Mr. Green eaid he bad said enough to the 
Sevator in thie chamber: out of the chamber 
he would use a more appropriate epithet—the 
epithet which belongs to the West. He would 
pot iofringe upon the propriety of the Senate. 
If there ia any animosity to settle, it must be 
done outside. Ie oid not go to that side of the 
chamber to dictate, but to ask when would it 
be sgreeable for them to vote. He did not go 


ia five minutes, (snapping his fiugers aa he 
spoke.) 
Mr. Camervn said the Senator's remarks 
had no effect on bim. He wae adie to take care 
of himself’ He repeated that all this discussion 
bad been protracted by them. 
The passage between Meesrs. Green and Ca- 
meron produced complete stilluess in the Seuate 
Chamber. 
At haif past two o'clock, there being but one 
Senator in his seat, Mr. Doolittle, Mr. brode- 
tick, and two otbers reciiuing on sofas, and 
tweuty persons in the gallery, with the re- 
porters, 

Mr. Bigler proceeded to address the Senate, 
tating that his speech was not for the Senate, 


hour, when Mr. Br ggs commenced reading a 





niment. 


ATURDAY EVEN 


speech, a Senator snunng an audible eccompa- | 
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At three o'clock there were nine Senators 
in their seats, and the Senate continued in see- 
sion. 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wieconsin, speaking te a 
motion to adjourn, teok occasion to refer to the 
evila of night ceasions, which. besides obstruct- 
ing business, produced unpleasant scapes that 
lessened the dignity of the Senate. 

At three o'clock, Mr. Briggs defined the poni- 
tion of North Carolina, aa taking no extreme 
views, bnt as committed to the Lecompton 
Constitution. 

Things were now at a dead-lock, when Mr. 
Hawmlie propounded a given case. If the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms haa to go to the several hores 
of the absentees, in different parts of the 
country, is it the opinion of the Chair that 
Senators must sit here day and night until he 
returned ' 

Mr. Slideli—That ie the opinion of the Chair. 
Mr. Hamiin complimented the Chair on bis 
courage in givitg such an opinion. 

Mr. Gwin, vf Caiifornia, took the Chair tem- 


porarily. 

Mr. Slicell apoke in favor of the bill. Allu- 
ding to Mr. Seward, he spoke of him as the 
facile princeps «f hia party, weighing weil his 
words, courteous, and carefa'ly refrainiog from 
saying anything poreons ly offensive to Southern 
men. This makes him the more dangerous 
enemy. Turving to the Kaneaa question, he 
said, admit ber uucer this bill, and in a ‘ew 








North wll woader xt the excitement it occa- 
sioned. Ie concluded by advising the enltiva- 
tion of the harmouy that prevailed in the early 
days of the Republic. 

Through ail this time. various motions to ad- 
journ, &c., were defeated by the majority. 

Mr. Houston, of Texas, came iv, and aaid the 
Senator from Georgia had moved that the ab- 
sentees should render an excuse for their ab- 
sence. He asked what excuee the Senate could 
render him for depriving him of rest. 

Mr. Seward, of New York, would like to know 
where the Senator from Georgia was when he 
was absent for about a month. The public bu- 
siness suffered very much. 

Mr. Toombs declined to answer the Senator 
in hie private capacity. He was responsible 
to the Senate only. If any one wished to 
know his private affairs, let him ask him at 
the door. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, said this is no 
ordinary condition of things. For the first 
time in the annals of the country, a minority 
dictates to the majority, and stops the business 
of the country. He suggested that the majority 
leave the Hall, leaving a message for the mino- 
rity to call them back when ready to carry on 
the public business. This was a revolution, and 
he wanted tbe country to know it. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said that the 
revolution was begun as long ago as 1248, when 
the Oregon Bill was debated. 

Mr. Wilson had noi the slightest doubt but 
that if the Republicans had been permitted to 
hold their meeting, they would have come in 
with a unanimous assent to a vote on Monday. 
What will force avail you? Give me a cup 
of water and a crust of bread, aud I can live a 
month without leaving the Capitol. Ten men 
sitting here can hold you for forty days and 
forty nights. 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, asked Mr. Wilson if 
he (Green) had approached him in any but re- 
spectful language. 

Mr. Wilson—No. 

Mr. Green agsin demanded from Mr. Wilson 
a distinct appointment of s definite time to take 
the vote. 

Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, thought the majority 
had not acted magnanimously in refusing the 
minority an opportunity of consulting, and he 
thought the matter might be easily arranged by 
a committee from both sides. 

Mr. Green insisted on the minority’s namin 
a day: that was the largest concession he coll 
make. 

Mr. Iverson moved an adjournment—yeas 17, 
nays 17. The President voting in the negative, 
defeated the question. 

Mr. Wilson moved an adjournment, and the 
question was carried by acclamation at half- 
past six o’clock in the morning, to meet again 
at 12 o'clock. 

Oa the 16th, the Senate met at the usual 
hour, and, after preliminary and unimportant 
business, Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, made 
a statement that an agreement had been enter- 
ed into by his friends, and acquiesced in by 
many gentlemen on the opposite side. The 
agreement was read: 

“We agree that the debate shall close and 
the question be taken on Monday next; but if 
it appears necessary that the sessions be pro- 
tracted to allow free discussion, they shall be 
extended to such an hour as we may :ndicate.” 

Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, considered the 
agreement in accordance with the views of his 
friende. 

Mr. Green eaid that after a consultation with 
a number of his friends, he would make a per- 
sonal explanation. He was said to have used 
language last night which was understood as 
personal. If so, he withdrew it. 

Mr. Cameroun said he might have come into 
the Senate last night under a wrong impression. 
He had no disrespectful feeling toward the Se- 
nator from Missouri. He could have none. In 
common with all parties, he respected that gen- 
tleman, and did intend nothing disrespectful to- 
ward him. 

Mr. Green rose as if to say more. But his 
friends seemed to wish no more said on either 
side, sud the matter was dropped. 

Mr. King, of New York, then made a long 
speech on the Kansas Bill. Referring to the 
prevalent excitement, he said the Democratic 
party is reeponsible for it all—that party which 
is ewsyed by the man who never had a drop of 
Democratic blood ia his veins. He hailed the 
dawn of the day of emaucipation from the in- 
fluence of such a party. In the day of its purer 
organization it achieved great triumphs; but 
the dey ie at hand when the tainted name of 
Democrat will be buried in the same grave 
where was deposited the name of Federalist. 

Mr. Mallory, of Fla, then took the floor. 
The Lecompton Constitution, be contended, 
was a legal instrument and republican in form, 
and Kinsas should be admitted into the Union 
under it. He vext alluded to the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Dougtas.) That gentleman, he re- 
marked, had assumed anu extraordinary atti- 
tude. One that could only have been taken 
after conscientious convictions, which will not 
be readily abandoved. His efforts to maintain 
his position challenge admiration. But, like a 
strong man in a worass, every effort but plunges 
him in deeper. Referring to the doctrine of 
expansion, be said thatif the South were to 
seize Cuba now, the act would be followed by 
the acquisition of Canada, and thus a prepon- 
derance of Northern :nfluence will be preeerv- 
ed. Turning to the subject of slavery, he said 
he would refrain from entering upon it now, 
but was ready st any time to discuss it as a 
| practical issue Tae African, he said, waa no- 

where more progressive than in the United 
States. As to the charge that the slavebolders 





individually but as an sgeut of the committee. | swayed the goverament, he admitted that it mischievous effect. 
He would settle the matter with the Senator! might be so. Seveu Presideota have been slave- | braska, Wastiogton and Dacotah, might ali 


| holders. Wheoerer the country demanded the 
geviue and intellect of her eous, she bas vot 


' made the demand ia vain on the South. While! 
| she Lela the helm, the ship of State advanced in | 


| the path of progress Sectional disagreements 
| have arisen from time to time, but Dave not de- 
layed our onward path. 


| and in g ving up the ship of State, she can sur- 
render it with bonor. It already becomes her 
to consider her future. Her polttical skies are 
| threatered. 
| dawn. 
will act wheo ber political power is submerged. 
| But one thicg ia certain; she will never suomit 


i stitution. 


Mr. Pugh. ef Obie, said be would be brief. , 
His State had instructed him how to vote. But 


weeks all will be quiet, and the people at the | 


But he foresaw the | 
day when the South woald be in the muwority. | 
| We caunot acd ought net to iguore the faci; | 


But the darkest hour is betore the | 
It rewains to be seen dow the South | 
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he should state bis convictions in favor of the 

admission of Kaneas with the Lecompton Con- 

stitution. He refuted the statements that the 

President or Judiciary can ever interfere with 
‘whatever conatrnction the people of Kansas 
| may choose to place oa their vonstitution. The 
; Sapreme Court haa decided that it has no power 
to aay which one of the two instruments is the 
constitution of the State. But, asid Mr. Pugh, 
my principal purpose was to «tate the proposi- 
tion that the President of the Lecompton Con- 
vention is bound te complet his trust, before 
the vote is taken. Adjourned. 

On the 17th, Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
examined the legality of the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, declaring that it was not the constitution 
of Kansas, but only of the convention which 
framed it. The vote of ten thousand on the 
fonrth of January shows that it ie not the con- 
stitution of the people. They tell you it is psr- 
ticularly obnoxious to them, because tainted 
with fraud. It is one of a series of frauds in- 
stigated for the vurpose of getting and keeping 

possession of the government ..{ Kansas from 
: the firat election, carried by srmed invaders 
| from Miseour:, down to the present day. Hence, 
he eoacluded, to impose it on Kansas would be 
, a plain and palpable viclation of the right of the 
| people to govern themselves. The majority of 
| the people of Kansas shouid be allowed to make 
euch a constitution as they please. That, said 
| he, is the great American princi ple—that is the 
riaciple of the South iteelf. He then spoke 
iscursively on various topics. He was, be 
said, according ‘to the terma now used, a 
Soutbern Democrat—he bad lived al! hie life in a 
Southern climate, and wae ready to defend his 
rights there—but in the same resolute spirit in 
wich be would defend bis own rights, would 
he defend the rights of others. Alluding to the 
revious debates, he said he was much gratified 
in learning from them the comparative resources 
of the twe sections of our country. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. Hammond), had 
detailed the resources of the South: the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. Hamlin), had given those 
of the North. And, while listening to them, it 
seemed to him that this was the most natural 
Union in the world, if either of these sections 
apart would make a nation, of which any man 
may be proud to be a citizen. What a magnifi- 
cent Union it makes when you put both toge- 
ther. Were this discord but lullev, what a 
summer sea lies before us, of boundless pro- 
sperity’? In concluding, he said, he should 
vote on the question as a Senator of the United 
States of America, not as a sectional man. He 
owed allegiance to no section. The courae he 
would approve, would be to pass a law, by 
which the constitution shall be submitted to the 
vote of the people, and if it be then ratified, he 
would admit Kansas into the Union under it. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Dlinois, after complimen- 
ting Mr. Crittenden's speech, proceeded to 
state his objections to the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. He denied the doctrine that the constitu- 
tion of the United States extends slavery into 
the territories, contending that the constitution 
does not itself operate over the territories, ex- 
cepting by act of Congress. All Kansas asks 
from Congress is to cease legislation. All they 
ask is to be let alone, and in due time they will 
form a constitution. Adjourned. 

On the 18th, the Chair presented a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, stating that 
Rock Island was no longer required for mili- 
tary purposes, and urging the propriety of 
taking steps for the sale of the property belong- 
ing to the Government. 

Mr. Gwin, of California, presented a resolu- 
tion of inquiry aa to what steps had been taken 
to punish*the perpetrators of the massacre of 
ove hundred and eighteen emigrants in Utasb. 

Mr. Foot, of Vermont, moved that the Kan- 
sas Bill be considered, and stated that he had 
resigned the floor to Mr. Toombs. 

r. Toombs, of Georgia, said that he agreed 
with Mr. Crittenden that thie was not a sec- 
tional question. It involved the rights of fifteen 
States, and the principle was worth more to tbe 
others than the Union with these States. The 
anti-slavery shibboleth, that there shall be no 
more slave States, was the pressing question in 
the Senate, and the defeat of the bill would be 
a triumph of these principles. He then ex- 
amined two clauses of the Constitution, having 
reference to the admission of new States. Ham- 
ilton, he said, foresaw the acquisition of Loui- 
siana, and a large portion of Mexico. The 
former is history, and the latter is soon to be- 
come so. Texas ia already admitted. But a 
great restriction is imposed on this right of ad- 
mission—tbat government must be republican 
in form. The vnly duty of Congress is to see 
that the Constitutions are republican. But 
growing out of this is another duty—namely, 
that the new States be admitted on an equality 
with the others. Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, aod Louisiana, were admitted without 
question. The admission of Missouri was the 
first case in which power was claimed to look 
into a State Constitution, not because it was 
anti-republican, but because it tolerated slavery. 





have opposed every new slave State. Then they 
sowed the wind. If the wirlwind be reaped, 
they alone are responsible. 

Mr. Toombs then proceeded to argue the right 
of Kansas to be admitted under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, contending that her claim 
was three-fold, and supporting his positiou by 
various illustrations. He alao gave the record 
of his own bill, explaining its principles. He 
then alluded to Mr. Crittende.’s expression of 
regret at the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, saying that he, on the contrary, re- 
joiced that it wae torn from the statute book. 
He had weighed the value of the Union, and 
sometimes thought that the South loved it, 
“not wisely, but too well.’ Toen turning tu 
Mr. Crittenden’s remarks in reference to Henry 
Clay and the Missouri Compromise, he remiad- 
ed the Sevators that put seven years since the 

reat Kentuckian stood in that chamber and 
isclaimed the suthorsbip of that measure. 
Mr. Toombs concluded with an eloquent pas- 
peage in defence of the Democratic party and 
against the fanaticism of the North. 
’ Mr. Bell, of Teanessee, said the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Toumbs) had promulgated doc- 
trines which no one can pass without notice. 
He says he has weighed the value of the Union, 
and thinks the South has loved it too weil. 
That is the issue winch the Senator openly 
states. There is time enough, said Mr. Beil, 
to estimate the value of the Union when the 

werful North takes a deliberate step—when, 
or instance, she refuses to admit territory in 
which slavery already exists, uuless it should 
liberate the slaves. He must see such an issue 
| actually before us before he considered it. But 
he believed it would never come, if tne Souta 
were prudect. He (Mr. Beil) like the Senator 
from Kentucky, would not take a sectivosl view 
of the question. 

Mr. Bell here entered into an examiostion of 
| the organic law, to see if it conferred the power 
| upon the peuple of Kansas to form a Constitu- 
| tion whenever they please, without refereuce to 
time or population. H- was sure it conveyed 

poeuch power. If it did, it would have a most 
Utah, New Mexico, Ne- 





come 10 this eession under such a principle 
' Here, then, be said, is a heresy put forth at tle 
threshold by the Presideut. Next, es to the 
legality of the Lecompten Constitut'on, be re- 
ferred to the authenticated records of succes- 
‘sive frauds, and expressed surprise that Sena- 
tora, in the face of such evidence, cen'd argue 
ia favor of the legitimacy of that inetruwent. 
It would, be conteaded, take twice twe thou- 
sand troops to force that Constitulled upon the 

ple of Kanaas. Mr. Beli then weot lato a 
lengibened resume of the President)a! campaign 
of 1852, showing the feeling then existing re 
lative to the Missouri compromise. The sue 
cessful candidate of that camp*ign, on coming 
into office, pledged himse!f (o maintain the 


bat fur bis coustituents. He spoke half an to voluntary acquieec: nce under a violated con-| peace of the eountry. But within eight 
| months, by the agency of some diabolical magic, 


Since that period, the Northern abolitionists J 


soilers in the House and Senate had largely 
increased, and will continue to increase. Do 
Southern gentlemen wish to multiply them 
still faster? He thought one of the worst re- 
sults of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was to cement 
and lay the foundation of the organization of 
this sectional party. Referring to the assertion 
that the admission of Kansas would allay ex- 
citement, he prophesied that it would take 
three years, at the soonest, before it would 
subside. In conclusion, be commented severely 
on Mr. Seward's threat, that the agitation must 
continue till the South ceasea to seek the ex- 
tension of slavery under the Federal Consatitu- 
tion, and expressed hia own unalterable at- 
tachmert to the Union. The Senate then ad- 
journed. 

On the 19th, Mr. Gwinn's (Californias) reso- 
lution of inquiry, concerning the massacre of 
California emigrants in Utah, was passed 

The Vice President !aid before the Senate 
the joint resolution of the Legislature of New 
Mexico, concurring in the President's views 
relative to the reorganmwation of the Territory 
of Arizona, and suggesting the boundaries of 
the same. Referred, and ordered to be printed. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the Kausas Bill, and Mr. Foster, of Connec- 
ticut, took the floor, in opposition to tbe bill, 
followed by Mr. Clay, of Alabama, in its favor. 

Mr. Clay said the Union owed its being to- 
day to the institution of slavery. Slave property 
is sheltered under its Constitution. Notwith- 
standing these facts, there is a party in this 
country pledged to the extermination of that 
property. He confessed that he looked forward 
with forebodings to the result. if that party od- | 
tain possession of the Government. When that 
happens, and protection is taken from alave 
property, the bond of the Union is broken, and 
the South has no longer a motive for its preser- 
vation. Hence Alabama has dectared that she 
will resist aggression upon her rights. She has 
acted wiseiy. When the Union becomes an in- 
strument of oppression to the South, he would 
destroy it at once. 

Mr. Houston snimadverted upon some re- 
marks of Mr. Clay against the opponents of the 
Kanese-Nebraeka Bill 

Mr. Clay said he intended no personal dis- 
respect. His remarks had only a political 
bearing. He complimented Mr. Houston on 
his courage in the field, as well as wisdom in the 
council 

Mr. Houston replied that every American 
citizen had courage, and if he ever dieplayed 
any in an eminent cegree, it was when he stood 
up here, against the opinions of his friends, and 
pees the Kansas-Nebraeks Bill. He regard- 
ed that bill as a fatal measure, fostered by 
demsgogues, originated by ambition, and in- 
terded to unite the South with s few Northera 
States to make a President. 

Mr. Clay anewered that the Missouri restric- 
tion had placed a badge of inferiority on the slave- 
holdirg States. The Legislature of Texas had 
ce, Mr. Houston for voting against that 
bill. 

Mr. Houston ssid be had wade the State of 
Texas, but did not make the people. They came 
there any how. But their condemnation of his 
vote did not dishonor him. 

Mr. Durkee, of Wis., said be hai intended to 
make a speech. but his health being poor, his 
colleague (Mr. Doolittle) would read it for him. 
He took strong ground against the Lecompton 
Constitution, and reiterated the arguments ge- 
nerally on that side. 

In order to close the debate to-morrow, the 
Senate decided fo meet at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


On the 15th, Mr. Wright, of Georgia, intro- 
duced a Homestead Bill. 

Mr. Leiter, of Ohio, introduced a bill provi- 
ding for the election of Postmasters by the peo- 
ple. Referred. 

Also, a resolution calling on the President 
to inform the House what members of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, who voted for the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, were subsequently appoint- 
ed to office under the late or the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Smith introduced a bill for a railroad te 
the Pacific. Adjourned. 

On the 16th, Mr. Blair, of Missouri, asked 
leave to introduce a resolution, instructing the 
Cowmittee on the Judiciary to report a bill 
punisting the importation of Africans, under 
pretence of apprenticeship. Not granted. 

Mr. Greenwvod, of Arkansas, introduced a 
bill punishing negro stealirg im the Indian 
country. 

Mr. Stephens, of Ga., reported a bill for the 
construction of a wagon-road from the naviga- 
ble waters of the Missouri to the Columbia 
river. 

Mr. Burroughs. of New York, reported a bill 
granting land to the Niagara Ship Canal Com- 
er. Referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Montgomery, of Pa., introduced a bill for 
the admirsion of Kansas. It prov:des for a new 
Conveution, to which the Lecompton Coustitu- 
tiou shall be referred. He moved its reference 
to the Select Committee on Kansas. 

Mr. Stephens moved to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. Lost—yeas 94 nays 
105. It wes then referred to the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Covode, of Pennsvivania, offered a reso- 
lution to adjourn on the first Monday of June. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, offered the 
following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, The Commissioners appointed by 
the Gevernor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to investigate the condition and affairs 
of the Bank of Pevnsylvania, in the city of Phi- 
ladelpnia, in their report recently made, refer- 
ting to certain expenditures, have stated that, 
“To one of these accounts $25 000 is charged, 
which was given as a compensation to one indi- 
vidual, for services rendered, in effecting the 
sale of the banking house to the Government 
for 8 Post Office,” and rumor having connected 
the transaction with persons holding high offi- 
cial positions under the General Government, it 
becowes important to ascertain the truta there- 
of: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, with power 
to send for persons and papers, and to report at 
any time. 

The Speaker laid before the House the me- 
morial from the Legislature of Uteh, addressed 
tu the President and Congress. It was read, 
but before final dispesition, the House ad- 
journed. 

Oa the 17th, the Utah memorial was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Quitman, of Missiasippi. appealed to the 
Hon ¢ to take up the Army Bill, and debate 
upon it until it was disposed of, which he sup- 
pused would be io-morrow. 

[The telegraphic report of Mr. Faulkner's 
speech on the Volunteer Dill, in the House, on 
Tuesday of last week, waa necessarily brief, 
aud perhaps failed to give a ciear idea of that 
gent'eman’s real sentiments on the Mormon war. 
Mr. F. was commenting on an article in aseuth- 
ern newspaper, which advocated the policy of 
sending to Utah a body of volunteers, who 
would go there “ inspired by religious repug- 
nance of the abomination of Mormunism,” and, 
in this connection, he depreeated a religious 
warfare. He would go all proper lengths to 
put duwo the Mormon rebelliov. He would 
crush it in every form, so far as it has arrayed 
iteelf in Opposition to the authority of this Go- 
vernment. But he would do it vy the regular, 
established, covl, unimpassioned, judicial, and, 
if need be, military energies of the couatry. } 
Mr. Pendleton, of Ono, spoke forcibly of the 
becesety of defending our eXtensivs possessions 
against the Indians, some of whom are iacited 
to war by the Mormous, woo are themselves in 
rebeliioa. Incid-utai tu the present mecessity, 


in good time. 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall. of Kentacky. repli- 
ed to Messrs. Fanikner and Pendl+ton compli- 
menting the regular army for its bravery and 
chivalric renee of honor, but favoring the em- 
ployment of volunteers in the present emergen- 
cy asthe most ready and efficient foree. Re- 
cruiting for regulars, he said, wae a slow 
process, while five regiments of volunteers are 
now ready for service, and could march to- 
morrow 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, was opposed both to 
the majority bill for volunteers and Mr. Faulk- 
ner's substitute for additional regulars. As at 
present advised, he would vote against the 
proposed increase, either volunteer or regular, 
for he did not believe the condition of affairs in 
Utah, Texas, or anywhere else required it. The 
Mormona were told by the Democratic party 
that they might regulate their domestic institu- 
tons in their own way, and they established 
polygamy. He wanted Congress to start in the 
rigat directioa. Let them first pass 3 law pro- 
hibiting pelygamy in future. Let all peaceful 
remedies be first exbausted before resorting 
to the arbitrawent of the sword. The House 
would be more within the line of duty in pre- 
ferring articlea of impeachment against the 
President for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
rather than voting five regiments to put under 
his control during the receaa of Congress. 

Mr. Bryan, of Texas, advocated volunteers 
for the trontiere of Texas, the regulara in that 
State having been ordered to Utah. He sbow- 
ed the necessity for prompt action. 

Mr. Giddings said a few worda in defence 
of the Invians, who, he contended, would not 
ibjure the whites, if the whites did not molest 
them. 

Mr. Farnaworth. of Illinois, proposed an 
amendment, that so much of the bill as pro- 
vides for a mounted force in Texas, shall not 
be put into effect in case she shall recede from 
or maintain a hostile attitude toward the Union. 
Adjourned. 

On the I8th. Mr. Savege, of Tenn., argued in 
favor of volunteers, and against the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of War for a permanent 
increase of the army. He contended that if 
the idea became prevalent that we muat de- 
pend for our defence ona standing army, the 
universal self-reliance for protection which 
now actuates the people, would be stricken 
down. 

Mr. Washburne, of Lllinoia, referred to the 
attempted rebellion of the Mormons in that 
State. They defied the whole power of the 
State, and it was then supposed, as now, that 
a large military force woull be necessary to 
operate against them. Buta few noble citizens 
drove them off. 

Mr. Humphrey Marsbal!, of Kentucky. re- 
sponding to a remark of Mr. Faulkner, said the 
President cannot move the troops while Con- 
gress isiu session Asa member of Congress, 
he was prepared to control the movements of 
the troops, ond let the President know the 
determination of Congress, and compel obedi- 
enee. 

Mr. Wastburne, of Maine, contended that 
there wae no legal authority for using the mili- 
tary for Utah, under the present circumstances. 
Therefore, if it is intended to use them, an 
ameudment should be made giving the President 
authority for that purpose. 

Mr. Swaith, of Illinois, said that if the mat- 
ter was cpen to contract, he would guarantee 
that bis State would uudertake to subdue the 
Mormons, and compel them to obey the laws of 
the country. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, entered iato an expo- 
sition of the true character of the Mormons, aud 
contended that it wax the duty of the Govern- 
ment to subdue Utah, in order to enable citizens 
to pass to the Pacific, the route to which is now 
blockaded by the Mormons. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, contended that 
the Utan exp-dition waa detensive, and not ag- 

ressive. However odious the institutions of 
‘tah, the Government bad no intention of interfe- 
ring with them. If the Mormons obey the law, 
no blood will be shed. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, thought the Mormons 
would offer no resistance. But he wished to 
know how tke laws ave to be enforced, while 
the juries are composed of Mormons. 

Mr. Quitman said that would be provided for 
hereafter. Let us first carry out the laws now, 
and provide for disobedience hereafter. He did 
not advocate the army fur the main purpose of 
attacking the Mormons. He showed the neces- 
sity of employing an additional force for the 
protection of Texas and the Western frontiers. 
He spoke of the fitness of volunteers, and said 
that while he cowmanded at Mexico he was 
never wilfully disobeyed. Adjouraed. 

Ou toe 19th, the Speaker announced the fol- 
lowimg as the committee to investigate the 
charges iu relation to the sale of the Pennsylva- 
nia Baok building, in Philadelphia, viz.:— 
Messrs. Florence, Maclay, Gilman, Scales and 
Waldron. 

The consideration of the Volunteer Bill was 
resumed. An amendment from Mr. Walker, to 
add to present military establishment one regi- 
ment of dragoons, aud two regiments of infan- 
try, to serve for two yeara, was rejected—yeas 
43, nays 143. 

Mr. Quitman’s bill authorizing the empley- 
ment of tive regiments of volunteers, was then 
paseed—yeas 124, nays 73. 

The bill authorizes the President to receive 
into the service one regiment of Texas mounted 
voiucteers, for the defenee of the frontier there- 
of; and for the purpose of quelling the dieturb- 
ances jn Utah, for the protection of the supply 
and emigrant trains, and the suppression of To. 
dian hostilities on the nerthera and northwestern 
frontiers, the Presideut is authorized to accept 
the services of avy number of volunteers, not to 
exceed four regiments, the same or any portion 
thereof, to be organized into mounted regiments 
or infantry, as the President may deem proper. 
The volunteera are not to be accepted in 
bedies of less than one regiment, whose officers 
shall be appointed in the manner preecribed by 
law in the several States and Territories, to 
which said regiments shall respectively belong. 
Mr. Moutgomery, of Pa., spoke oa the Kan- 
sas question, in opposition to its admission un- 
der toe Lecomptou Constitution. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Reagan, of Texas, in favor of the 
admission. Adjourned. 





A VALUABLE Barn.—The barn of Mr. T. P. 
Remingtou, recently destroyed by fire, wae on 
the Lance ster county pike, just over the Mont- 
gomery couoty line. The barn was of stooe. 
It contained seventy head of imported cattle, 
and four valuable horses. The cattle were all 
Durhams aud Alderseys of the purest breed. 
When first discovered, the fire had made such 
headway that but fourteen of the cattle and two 
ot the horses were rescued from the flames. In 
addition to this, fifty tons of hay were involved 
in the geveral destruction. Valuable agricultu- 
ral machinery, vehicles and implements shaced 
the sawe fate. The farm-house ipg nar- 
rowly escaped. It was saved only by the ex- 
ertions of the fremen. The loss is less than 
$20,000. Two policies fur the fall amount bad 
existed in the Franklin and Royal Insurance 
Companies, but both expired on the eighth of 
tue present month, and had not been reaewed. 





INTERNATIONAL CoURTESY.—The President 
has received au autugraph letter from Prince 
Albert, accompanied with a medal contaiving 
the likenesses of the Privcess Royal and Fre- 
derick Wilham. The letter contains sentiments 
of friendiy regard. 

SENSIBLE INQuIRY.—Tbe unfortapate Turk, 
Who is at present in the claws of a Committee 





Mr. Pendleton referred to the future, when | 
these possessions will be largely extended by | 





the aspect of the political sky was changed, and 
a tempest aroee that is still raging. Lane free 


acquisitions ia Cubs, Central Americas, Mexico, | 
&c He thought it was the duty of Govern- | 
wext to demand perempturily from Spain in- 
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of Counei! members, is said to bave inquired of 
“What makes these mea 
spit so eteroally!” In Turkey, and, indeed, in 
Europe generaily, no mau spiss in the presence 
of anuther, excepting in the public street and 
wit his head averted. — Rew York Sun. 
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THe Secretary of the Treasury has accepted 
bids under five per cent. for the five milhons 
Treasury Notes. Trese embrace over two 
lions and a half of doliare. All above fire 

er cont. were awarded pro rata. 

Tue lower House of the Virginia Legiela- 
ture hae passed a bill to issue $200,000 State 
bonds to John A. Washington, to pay for Mount 
Vernon, the State to be reimbursed by the La- 
dies’ Association, which has now on hand in 
cash $75 000. 

AN Immense Terrirory.—Tie Hudson's 


, Bay Territory is over six times larger than 


the Canadas, New Brunewick, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. 

AN American Victim —Among the eufferers 
by the late attempt to aserssinate Louis Napo- 
leon, was a Mr. Haas, an American merchant, 
who was wounded in the head, and died from 
its effcets on the 25th January. 

Ruope Istanp.—A “ Straight” State Repub- 
lican Convention has nominated the present 
Governor, Lieutenart Governor and Secretary 
of State for re-election. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

BREADSTUFFS—tThe Flour market has under- 
gone no change; the tendency of prices is unmis- 
takably downward. The only sales reported are 
in small lote to the bakers and retailers at $4,37+e 
4,50 # bbl for standard and good brands, and $4,75 
e@6 for extra and fancy brands. The market is 
tolerably well supplied, and standard brands are 
freely offered at $4,374, but purchases are merely 
made to meet present wants. Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal continue quiet. 300 bbls of the former sold at 
$3,124 # bb!, and 250 bbls of the latter sold at 
$2.87. 

GRAIN—There is a fair inquiry for prime Wheat, 
but other descriptions are not wanted. Sales 1500 
bush good Penna Ked at $1,09¢1,12, and 2000 bush 
White at $1,25¢1,32. Rye is in fairdemand at 70c. 
Corn continues in good demand, but there is not 
wach coming forward. Sales 9000 bush Yellow, 

62c, afloat, and part in store at 60c # bush. 
ats are in better demand, and 1000 bush Penna 
Bolu at 360e & bush. 

PROVISIONS—The receipts and stocks of ail 
kinds are light, but the demand has been limited 
and the sales confined to a few small lots at $16}@ 
17 for Mess Pork, and $15@17 for Mess Beef—the 
latter for city packed, Bacon sells slowly at lla@l3c 
for Hams, 9$@10¢ for Sides, and 7j]@%e for Shoul- 
ders, as in quality. Green meats are in limited 
request only, with sales of about 250 casks, mostly 
in smal] lots, at 9710c for Hams—the latter for 
Lewis’s, in pickle—8e@9%c for ©°*es *> salt, and 63@ 
Te for Shoulders, cash and show me. Lard is firm 


& at 10}@10¢c for bbis and tierces. and 114¢ for kegs; 


™ Bales of 600 bales Upland at 11}@13 


Country sells at 9J@l0c. Butter is in steady 
demand at lle@l3ec for solid, and 14e@17e for Roll, 
asin quality. (Cheese is firm, with sales at 8a9c 
¥ bb. 

COTTON—The demand has been quite limited. 
Fa ¥ tb, cash, 
for middling and middling fair quality. 

BARK—The demand for Quercitron Bark con- 
tinues good, and further sales of 120 hhds No 1 have 
been made, part at $35 per ton, and part on terms 
kept private. Tanners’ Bark continues as last quoted. 

EATHERS—Continue to meet a vety limited 
inquiry, and sell only in a small way at 40@42c ¥ 
» for Western. 

FRUIT—Of all descriptions continue to come 
in slowly. Dried Apples ranffe from 6} to 64c, 
and Peaches from 10 to 18c for unpared and pared 
halves, according to quality. ‘(ireen Apples are 
scarce, and range from $2 to 5,50 # bbl. Of Cran- 
berries the market is nearly bare. 

HEMP—The market is firmer and most kinds of 
foreign have advanced, with considerable sales of 
Manilla and Jute at the East at higher rates; a sale 
of the latter, 100 bales, was made here at $90 ¥ 
ton, ontime. The stoek in fir8t hands is light, but 
the manufacturers are well supplied. 

HIDES are in better demand, but the stock in 
first hands is very much reduced, and no sales of 
any consequence have come under our notice this 
week to alter quotations. 

HOPS are duli, and a small business only to notice 
in Eastern and Western at 7el1le ¢ Ih, as to quality. 

IRON—-The market generally is firm, with some 
inquiry from speculators, wut at a price below the 
views of holders, and we have only to notices ssles to 
the extent of 800 tons, mostly Anthracite, taken for 
consumption at $22724 for No 1, and $20¢23 for 
No 2, cash and time. Seotch Pig is selling in a 
small way at $2627 per ton. 

LEAD—The market continues firm but quiet, the 
want of stock having a tendency to limit operations. 

LEATHER —There has been a steady inquiry for 
Spanish Sole and Slaughter, and prices remain 
without change. Finished Skirting, & % 30233c; 
Spanish Sole, Oak, 25¢30c; Slaughter do, 22@25c; 
+ rough, side, $1,75@2,25; Calf Skins & doz 


TALLOW—Continues very searce, and held firm- 
ly. Salesof Country Rendered at 10éc, and City at 
lle # th, cash 

TOBACCO—Manufactured is in steady demand 
at former rates. We notice some sales of Mason 
county Leaf at Talle # th, on time 100 bales 
Mexican sold on private terms. 

W0OOL—There has been more activity in the mar- 
ket this week, but at low prices, and the saleshave 
been large, comprising 200,000 ths, ranging from 25 
to 4240 @ tt, cash and on time, mostly at 30c for 
mixed lots. 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

March 20.—-_BREADSTUFFS—Flour firm, ex- 
cepting Ohio; sales of 6000 bb!s at $4,75e5 for Ohio, 
a decline of 10c. Wheat heavy; sales of 5000 bus; 
holders are offering freely at $1.45 for Kentucky 
white, $1,25 for Ohio white, and $1,20 for Dela- 
ware red. 

Corn dull but slightly advanced; sales of 16,000 
bus at 664¢ for white, and 68¢c for yellow. Mess 
Pork $16; better at $16,65216,75. Lard heavy at 
9§e100 Whiskey dull 

COTTON—The sales are reported at 600 bales. 
We repeat quotations: 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION 
Upl’ds. Florida. Mobile. N 
Ordinary 103 10 10% 
Middling 1] 12 12% 
Mid’ ling fair, 12 12 13 
Pair, 12 13 — 
HOPS—Prices are unchanged, the inquiry is mo 
derate at 4@7c, as to quality and quanuty. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
CORRECTED FoR THE SatTuRDAY Evenine Posr, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, March 20, 1858 
PENNSYLVANIA G roraia. 
Solvent banks Solvent banks 1: dis 
Relief Notes South CAROLINA. 
New Jersey. Solvent banks 1; dis 
Solvent bks par to ¢ dis | ALABAMA 
DELAWARE Solvent banks 2 to 5 dis 
Solvent bks par to } dis MISSISSIPPI. 
MARYLAND All banks uncertain 
Baltimore } dis | LovistaNa. 
Solvent banks 4 to } dis, Solvent banks 
New Yor On. 
Solvent bks par to } dis | Solvent banks 
Marne. | KENTUCKY. 
Solvent banks $ dis | Solvent banks 
New Hampshire INDIANA. 
Solvent banks # dis | State bank 
VeRMoNtT ILuLiNois 
Solvent banks ¢ dis Solvent banks 
Consecricer. Missovri 
Solvent banks $ dis | Solvent banks 
MASSacCureserts TENN ESSERE 
Solvent banks $ dis | Old banks 
Ruope Istanxp | MICHIGAN 
Solvent banks $ dis, Solvent banks 
Virginia WISCONSIN 
Solvent banks 2dis Solvent banks 
District or CotumBra Texas 
Solvent banks t dis, Commervial and Ag- 
Norta Carouia ricultural bank. 
Solvent banks 3t dis! Galveston 20 dis 
CaNaDda 
Solvent banks 


O. & Tex 
103 
123 
13 


¢ dis 


$ dis | 


23 dis 
13 dis 
1} dis 
1} dis 
2 dis 
1? dis 
4 dis 
2 dis 


2 dis 


1 dis 
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THE village of Lowsville, Monongahela coun 
ty, Va. was purchased a few days since by 
Jonathan MceKeek. The purchases inclnded a 
very valuable mill property, etore-house and 
several dwellings, together with a well-improved 
farm of about seventy-five acres. The sum 
paid wae $10,000 cash. 


BRONCHITIS 

The usual symptoms of this disease are Cough. 
Soreness of the Lungs or Throat, Hoarseness, Dift- 
culty of Breathing, Heetic Fever, a spitting of 
Phlegm or Matter, and sometimes Blood. It is an 
inflammation of the fine skin which lines the inside 
of the whole of the Wind Tubes or Air Vessels 
which ran through every part of the — 
Jayne’s Expectorant immediately suppresses the 
Cough, Pain, Inflammation, Fever and difficulty of 
Breathing; produces a free and easy expectoration, 
and effects a speedy cure ; 

Prepared only by Dr. D. Jayxz & Son, Phi- 
ladelphia, and for sale by their agents throughout 
the country mar20-2t 





WE HAVE no bestitation in saying thet Con- 
sumption can always be alleviated, and in a great 
many cases cured. simply by the use of Dr. Wis- 
tar’s Wild Cherry Balsam. Its healing influence 
over the diseased organs is truly wonderful. 





PHYSICIANS say that Davis’ Pain Killer is one 
of those nice little articles which is calculated to 
relieve an immense amount of suffering incident to 
human life. Its action on the system is many times 
like magic—so instantaneous—the pain is gone at 
once. Sold by all dealers in family medicines. ° 





te EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Per- 
sons out of employment may find that which is both 
rofitable and pleasant by addressing ROBERT 
SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New 
York. nov29-tf 


AN IMPORTANT ITEM TO THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE LATE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Laxcaster, C. H., 8. C., May 12, 1856 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. Dear Sir.—After my re- 
turn from Mexico, I was seriously afflicted with 
that terrible disease which has carried to the grave 
so many of my fellow-soldiers, Chronic Diarrhea, 
accompanied with Neuralgia brought on by the cli- 
mate of Mexico and the mode of living while en- 
gaged inthe war. The relief I have obtained from 
the use of Hoofland’s (ierman Bitters is astonishing; 
and I most cheerfully have, and still continue to 
recommend the Bitters to all who are similarly af- 
fected, believing that the benefit that will result 

from their use will be incalculable 
Very respectfully yours, K. G. BILLINGS, 
Late Lieutenant of Company C., 

Palmetto Reg’t, 8. C. Volunteers 


Be cure and ask for Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
and see that the signature of C. M. Jackson, is on 
the wrapper of each bottle 

For sale by druggists and storekeepers in every 
town and village in the United States, West Indies 
and Canadas. Price 75 cents per bottle. Principal 
Office, 418 Arch Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 





‘‘A FRIEND to Improvement”’ writes thus :— 
Witron, N. H., Sept. 10, 1857. 

Having had an opportunity to test the value of 
Prof. 0. J. Wood’s Hie Restorative, I am prepared 
to say, that it fully makes good its recommenda- 
tions, by restoring to more than its original lustre, 
hair that has become gray, or faded from age or dis- 
ease. It will give the hair a soft and pliable tex- 
ture, and what is of still greater importance than 
that, it is restored to health; it imparts to the whole 
system its renovating, healing properties, and has 
a tendency to restore health and prolong life, and 
give to the aged the appearance of youth. Its un- 
equalled o> gape ouglit to recommend it to every 
family ry it. ye who labor under any disease of 
the head, and you will never have to regret its ap- 
plication. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations, as 
several are already in the market, called by dif- 
ferent names. Use none unless the words (Profes- 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, Depot St. Louis, Mo., 
and New York), are blown in the bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine dealers, also by 
all Fancy and Toilet Goods dealers in the United 
States and Canadas. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER 
No. 333 Walnut Street 
The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 

on Saturday last. The market closing dall. 


Bid, Asked 
LOANS. 
U S6 pret 


of Rud. 
| Phil Ger & Nor 
Reading 
Minehi!! 
Har & Lan 
Ches Val 
Tioga 
; i. '. preferred 
¢ PW & Balt 
Long Island 2) 
Wil’spert& E'm = 12: 
Cattawissa 7 
CANAL STOCKS. 
Sch Nav 94 
preferred 174 
Lehigh Nav ‘3 
Morris Consol'd 48 
a ge 874 referred 95 
* ** coupon 0 C & Del 37 
Tenn 6 pr ct 89 4 
Kentucky § pret 102 103 ) Sus & Tidewater 7 
Missouri 6's 83; 83}} BANK STOCKS. 
Penn R RGprect 99 99: | North Amer 128 
2d im rt loan ’83 69 894) Phila 112 
C&AmRRApret 7 7 | Far& Mec 
PG&NR R* 9 — | Commercial! 
Reading RR * 764 78 |N Liberty 
7 ee 88 — | Mechanics 
“6 pret’s6 W = 670) | Southwark 
Lehich Val 6's 7%, 77 , P Township 
Ches ValRR“ 3) 36 | Kensington 
Tiowa RR - 80 
Phil Wil & Bal 
"60 R R6 pret 
Long IRR * 
Sch Nav ‘82 ‘‘ 544 
Lehigh Nav ** 93 
Mort i 95 
C& DCI 75 
Sas & Tid °78 ** 50 
Union Canal 40 
Willmes & Elmura 
Ist m’rt 7 pr ct 
xt “ Tpreot 
Catawissa ** 42 
North Pa 6 prct 534 53: ) Louisville, hy 
RAILROAD STOCK. || Farmers, Ky 
Cam & Amboy 97 100 |] Union, Nash, Tenn 9 
Penna $3} | Plant’s, Tenn 
Rea Meadow Sli, Coma R Vick 
North Penna 12 iN OGas Lt 
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SA fs 
271 28 
04 6: 
574 58 
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os *67 114 
wm 

Phila 6 pr ct 
es * new 


geiiii 


Cam City 6 pret 
Pitts 6 pr ct 

** coupon 
All’gy City 6 pr ct 


. Comet? . _ 
All’gy coR KR6’s 5D 
Penn 


=| 


See 
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— | Girard 

| Western 
95!) Man & Mech 
71¢ | Commerce 
60} , Tradesman’s 
93; | City 
— | Consolidation 
78 | Commonwealth 
50) | Corn Exchange 
42 | Pittsburg 

i\M& M Pitts 


93' 


71 
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a 
0) 
fe U 
110 
113 
lhe 
ll 
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65 
“S - 
43. | Northern Ky 
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PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY. 

MEATS. 


Mutton. 

| Leg, Loin, Chp # Bb 9 alo 
| Breast and Neck Gta & 
| Young Lamb. whole 83a34 
W hole carcase 8a 

eal, 
“ore quarter @ b 
ind do 


hop 


Beef. 

Roasting rib, @ Ib 12 ald 
Sirlom steak 14 al6 
Ruin do 10 al2 
Chuck pieces 8 all 
Plates and navels 

Corned 
Tongues, fresh 
seg, each 
Shin 
Kidney 
Liver 
Dried 


| 
8 ald | 
65 a75 

Sitas7$ | 
25 ad 
8 al2; 
5a8 
14 al6 


1 
I 
1 « 
| Cutlet 

) Sweetbread each 
ore. 


bi) 
eef & 
Lamé. 
Fore quarter 
Hin do 
Chop @ t 
Calves Head each 


$175 a200 
lea 14 
lkja 25 
4a 8 
lva 138 
15a 18 
20 


| Young Pigs 
Salt and fresh 
| Feet & set 
Tripe @ & 
| Lard do 
Hi sins, & iced 
Bologna sausages 16 a 
VEGETABLES. 

Turnips bus 62 )S't Pot’s 
Beets bunch 4a 5 | do do 
Cabbage bt! 175 | Com Pot's 
do h'd S8alO | Onions bus 
Carrots doz 10 | 


FRUIT. 

Apples @ bkt 62/a 874! Cra 
do hf pk I2ia .5 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Turkeys # hb i2al4 | Chickens @ 2% 
Spring Chickens Pheasants 

y pair Sqb Pig'ns pair 
Chickens @ pair Prors dez 


75 a7! 
1 0 al 12} 
lw al2 
2) acd 


# bas $1 Sal 75 
? b Ga 8 


bus 1 15ai 25 
80 


Lerries qt 


10a 12} 
$2 a2 
23a 
Ba ww 


31 a 8&7 
75 al SO 


SHELLFISH. 
Oysters, Absecom 

e bk Sa 75 
do @w M 


M Riv Cx 


Ter’ pin (South) doz 

36 © ato 
do (Ches & Dei) 6 aa 00 
Lobsters ib 8a Ww 
Clams M 2 a2 SO 

MISCELLANEOLS. 

Butter ® 3a SS | Mackere! 10 
Roll do Ma ld Irv Cod 4a 6 
Rees doz Ia WY | Sm'kd Herring bunch ny 
Coc 5a Honey Na 25 
Fresh Shad pair $1 @ a — | Smearcase 2a 
Salt Shad ll 


$16 & a2 00 
ve M 17 00 ass) 
12 © aw oo 


ake 





TIRD EDITION NOW READY.— 
FREEDLEYS LEGAL ADVISER ;: or. 
How to po Busingss ACCORDING To Law 
A distinguished merchant writes that every bu- 
siness man should have a copy of this book, and a 
clerk, master of its contents, wid/ be worth 25 per 
cent. more salary 
Published by J. B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phi- 
ladelphia, and for sale by all dealers in books. 
Mailed tor $1,25 jan23-tf 
NMPLOY MENT CAN BE HAD AT $100 
Per Month. Inclose stamp, and address 
mb 27-4 MYRICK & CO , Lyna, Mass. 





~- 
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MARRIAGES. 


[R” Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 











On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Clarke Loudon, 
Mr Jawes A. Nopce, to Miss Margaret Abas, 
both of this city. 

Onthe 6th instant, by the Rev. Edgar M. Levy, 
Mr. Harris Tre@o, w Miss ANNA M. Treeo, both 
of Chester county. 

On the 8th instant, at Greenbush. Renssellaer 
county, N. Y.. Henny L. Javss, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Sanan E. Staats, daughter of Capt. P. P. 
Staats. of the former place. 

Op the Ilth instant, by the Rey. Geo. Chandler, 
Mr. Jons Rear, Jr. to Miss Many Bexxet 

On the 7th instant, by the Rey. A. Cookman, 
Mr. James W. Hosea, to Miss Sauiiz J. Maruer, 
both of this city. 

On the 10th instant. by the Hon. Richard Vaux, 
Mayor of the city, Exwoop Rirrer, to Marrna 
GASKILL, both of Mon county. 

In Philadelphia, on 10th instant, by the Rev. 
Dr. Cheeseman, Wituram Macevrerear, to Mar- 
Garnet Davis, both of Avondale, Del. co. Pa. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. John Street, Mr 
Owen Y. Lanprs, to Miss Many M. Stevens. both 
of this city. 





DEATHS. 


ie Notices of Deaths must always be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 














On the 16th instant, Mrs. Mary Duswap. 

On the 15th instant, Mary, wife of Geo. Pechin, 
aged 58 years. 

On the 16th instant, Mrs. Mary Larry, aged 80. 

On the 15th instant, Margaret, wife of Jos, Me- 
Michael, aged 23 years. 

On the 16th instant, Wittiaw C. CocaRAn, aged 
29 years. 

On the 16th instant, Mr. Jacos Peart, aged 60. 

On the 14th instant, OLNry Lb. Lovexn, aged 33. 

On the 15th instant, Joan R. Knipe, aged 69. 

On the 14th instant, Lyp1a Fry, aged 53 years. 

On the 14th instant, Mr. Sawvet B. Parrersoy, 
aged 56 years. 

Qn the 15th instant, Hexry Ho.iinesworrs, 
aged 56 years. 

At Darby, on the 18th instant, Josepu Buntixa, 
aged 80 years. 

On the 13th instant, ELLEN, wife of J. H. Mathes, 
aged 26 years. 

On the 12th instant, Jomw Burcker, aged 63. 

On the 12th instant, Mary Ann, wife of Joseph 
Wilde, aged 26 years. 

On the 13th instant, Mre. Resecca Devov, aged 
53 years. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher and Originator 
of the Gift Book Enterprise, has just issued 
new Descriptive Catalogues, arranged and clas- 
sified with an index page for each department 
of literature, and containing full instructions to 
Country Agents, how to act, &c., which is sent 
free to any address. Greater inducements are of- 
fered, than can be had from other parties who are 
imitators of my plan of doing business. — 
culars, address G. G. EVANS, 

mb13-4t 439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


POR LADIES TOILET. 


I will, on receipt of One Dollar, send the fol- 
lowing INVALUABLE RECIPES:—No. 1. For 
preserving the complexion from Tan Blotches and 
=e No. 2. For making an instantaneous 
Hair Dye. No. 3. For the celebrated Turkish 
Curling Fluid (this will make any hair curl beau- 
tifully). No. 4. For an Extract for the Handker- 
chief. of most-delightful fragrance. No. 5. For a 
Tooth Wash that will preserve the Teeth and 
Breath. Address J. P. LYON, Philada. It 
a CORN .—-Just received and for sale a li- 

mited supply of the above new and celebra- 
ted variety of Corn for field culture. Price, 50 
cents per quart sack. Mr. Peabody received two 
Silver Goblets, from the Agricultural Society of 
Alabama, as a premium for the largest yield ona 
field of 25 acres, being ‘‘two thousand three hun- 
dred and six bushels,’’ or 92} bushels per acre. 
This Corn has also been tested successfully in the 
State of New York. Many of the stalks are said 
to yield twelve Ears each, some of the Ears twen- 
ty-rowed. D. LANDRETH & SON, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

No. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
between Market and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 














PEABODY PREMIUM PROLIFIC 


It 





EACHERS WANTED.—For sale or Rent, 
the MONTICELLO FEMALE INSTITUTE 
—Philosophieal, Chemical, and Astronomical Ap- 
paratus—Musieal Instruments and Furniture on 
reasonable terms. Proposals open until 15th May. 
For particulars, address CH. SMITH, M. D., 
It Monticello, Lawrence Co., Miss. 


THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON. 


RICK PRESSES, Manufactured at No. 309 
South Fifth St., Philada. 8. P. MILLER. 


mh27-4t 
wv GUIDE TO WEALTH.’’—75 Recipes 
for %1—Cider without Apples; Pure Vine- 
rar in three days; Excellent Honey; Beers; 
Vines ; Liquors; Syrups; Inks; Washing Fluid; 
Preservation of Eggs; Hair Dye, &c., &.. &. 


mh27-4t A. WOOD, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
g 10 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 
ep“ PAID.--Young and Middle Aged Men 
Wanted at the above salary, as Travelling Agents, 
in all parts of the Union; business honorable and 


genteel. For particulars, address, (with stamp,) 
It E. *. GILSON & CO., Exeter, N. H. 














[SINTBEN YEARS IN AFRICA, 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE WILDS OF 
AFRICA ; from the English Edition. The Ameri- 
can Edition is now ready for Canvassers and Agents. 
The book is having a very large sale, some Agents 
ordering 1,000 copies at asingle order. The largest 
commission paid to active Agents. 

Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of the 
price, $1,25. J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 

48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


mhé6-tf Pennsylvania. 





ANTED, IMMEDIATELY !! LOCAL 

and TRAVELLING AGENTS. Salary, 

$50,00 to 250,00 per month. For full parti- 
culars, inclose stamps, and address 

mh 20-6t H. B. CARTER & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valu- 
able Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTE- 
RESTING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. 
For circulars, with fuii iculars, apply, if you 
live East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St., N. 
Y.; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati. mh15-tf 


DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS. 


THE LIFE OF DR. E. K. KANE and 
other distinguished American Explorers. By Sa- 
muecl M. Smucker, A. M., with fine steel portrait 
of Dr. Kane, just published. Agents wanted in 
every town in the United States, to whow the lar- 
gest commission will be paid. Specimen copies 
sent by mail, on receipt of the price, $1,00. 

J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher. 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 











mh6-tf 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT 
either Lady or Gentleman) for every Town and 
Sonstey in the United States, to engage in a genteel 
business, by which from $100 to $200 per month 
can be realized. For particulars, address, with 
stamp. W. R. ACTON, 

febl3-8t 41 N. 6th St., Philada. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion 
Double column Advertisements—One dollara line 
for every insertion. 
ce” Payment is required in advance. 
_ 





QUA 


LARGE AND SMALL SIZES, playing from 
two to eight tunes each, and prices varying from 
$4.50 to $50.00 They can be sent safely by express 
to any edidress 
An article wel! adapted to enliven a sick cham- 
ber and a cheertul companion for the parior. 
FARK & THOMPSON, 
Importers of Watches. Musical Boxes, 4c.. &c . 
324 Chestnut St.. below Fourth, 
Phi.adelphia. mh27-eow7t 


NEW MUSIC 


AND MUSIC BOOES. 





Persons desiring a list of the latest Music for 
Violin, Piano, Flute, Guitar, Acecordeon, &c., will 
inclose one red post stainp, and address 

SEP. WINNER, Box 1640, 

mh 27-3: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
FOR APRIL, 


IS NOW READY, 
And for sale by 


ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN, 


VALUABLE RECIPES. Beauti- 
1,000 ful Arts, Ways to Make Money, New 
Discoveries and Choice Secrets. 


Also, How to Get 
Rich, How to be Beautiful. How to Win a Lover, 
To Paint on Glass, To Etch upon Copper, To Draw 
from Nature (which has cost $5.00 to teach it). 
All the above sent post-paid by mail for 50 cents in 
stamps or coin. Address M. M. SANBORN, 

It Stockholm Depot, N. Y. 


WANTED, EVERYBODY 


To see and examine D. RULISON’S NEW 
LIST, containing Valuable, Standard and 
Useful Books, Jewelry, Ac. Send fora 
atalogue, which gives full particulars and 
instructions to Agents. Address 
DUANE RULISON, 33 South Third 8t., 
feb6-tf Philadelphia. 














s WANTED. 
Agents Wanted. 
Agents Wanted. 
In every Town, County and State. 
In every Town, County and State. 
In every Town, County and State. 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Great Inducements Offered. , 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Sent free to any Address. 
Sent free to any Address. 
Sent free to any Address. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Publishers and Importers. 
Publishers and Importers. 
Publishers and Importers. 
677 Broadway. 
677 Broadway. 
77 Broadway. 
New York City. 
New York City. 


New York City. feb6-13t 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Extra Imducements fer 1858. 











All persons in want of employment will at once 
receive our CATALOGUE O OKS for the New 
Year, pre-paid, by forwarding us their address. 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal of- 
fers we make to all persons engaging in the sale of 
our LARGE TYPE QUAR O PICTO- 
RIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS! 


On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, 
the PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a 
well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully 
boxed, and forwarded = express, at our risk and 
——- to any central town or village in the Uni- 

States, excepting those of California, Oregon 
and Texas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well 
known to be the most salable. Please open a cor- 
respondence with us; and we shall take pleasure in 
forwarding to your address our General Circular of 
Books, terms, and full information relative to the 
business. Address ROBEKT SEARS, Publisher, 

nov29-tf 181 William St., N. Y. 





ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Bes- 
ten, and 730 Chestnut St., Philada. jal6-3m 


THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


75 YEARS OF AGE, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run out, disco- 
vered while in the East Indies, a certain cure for 
ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY 
The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had 
heard much of the wonderful restorative and heai- 
ina, queies of preparations made from the East 
India Hemp, pall the thought oceurred to him that 
he might make a remedy for his child. He studied 
hard, and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured, and is now alive and well. He 
has since administered the wonderful remedy to 
thousands of sufferers in all parts of the world, and 
he has never failed in sa oo them completely 
healthy and happy. Wishing to do as mue 
as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fel- 
low-beings as request it, this recipe, with full and 
explicit directions for making it up and successful- 
ly using it. He requires each applicant to inclose 
him one shilling—three cents to be returned as 
postage on the recipe. and the remainder to be ap- 
plied to the payment of this advertisement. 
Address DR. H. JAMES, 
No. 19 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 
te Cavrioxn. 











OVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY. 
NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY 
NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY 
NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY. 
NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY. 
NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY. 

BOOKS WITHOUT MONEY. 
BOOKS WITHOUT MONEY. 

GOLD WATCHES WITHOUT MONEY. 

GOLD WATCHES WITHOUT MONEY. 

etc., ete., ete . ete. 


a 


To those interesting themselves in the 


UNITED STATES JOURN AL, 
THE POPULAR PICTORIAL MONTHLY. 


This splendid monthly is now in its ninth year, 
and has reached acirculation equal to any other 
ten Agricultural or Mechanical Monthlies in the 
country. It is one of the largest papers in the 
world, each number containing SIXTY-FOUR 
SPACIOUS COLUMNS, embracing as much inte- 
resting matter as the ordinary three-dollar maga- 
rines. All of its departments, 


‘* MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT,”’ 
+ AGRICULTURAL DEPAKTMENT.”’ 
“ LITERARY DEPARTMENT,” 
“OUR BOUDOIR,” 

‘FACTS AND FUN,” 

Are conducted by able writers, and every number 

is profusely illustrated, thus presenting a splendid 

mammoth Pictorial, combining in a singie work the 

best features of an Agricultural, Mechanical, and 

Literary Monthly. 

PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
THE CHEAPEST PUBLICATION IN THE 
WORLD. 

THE CHEAPEST a IN THE 
rORL 


It is our aim during the present year to place a 
copy in the hands of every family in the land, so 
far as the most liberal expenditure and —_—- 
combined with unexampled cheapness, will enable 
us to accomplish that object. Subscribers are al- 
ready 

ROLLING IN BY TENS OF THOUSANDS. 

ROLLING IN BY TENS OF THOUSANDS. 


Almost every person who examines a copy of the 
paper is sure to subscribe. Read the following 


UNPARALLELED OFFERS 
UNPARALLELED OFFERS. 
UNPARALLELED OFFERS. 


FIRST OFFER 

To any person sending us one subscription (50 
cents) for the above paper during the year 1858, we 
will present cither 
A Supers THICK PLATED GoLD RING; Or, 
AN ELEGANT GENTLEMAN'S BREAST-PIN ; Or, 
A Ricu Ivory BRACELET, Wirth CHARMS; 
Or, instead of these, a choice of any two Twrentr- 
Five Cext Books, or any one Frery Cent Boox 
from our Catalogue of over 500 of the most popu- 
V lar works of the day; embracing books at all prices, 
from 25 cents to $5 each, including the most splen- 
did standard works, superb presentation books, &c. 
The Cata!ogue is published in each number of the 
Journal. 


SECOND OFFER 

Persons secepting this offer in the selection of 
Premiums are not entitlei to any Premium from 
the first offer or any of the other offers, each offer 
being independent of itself 

To any person who will send us two subscriptions 
($1) we will present with his choice of either one of 
twelve magnificent Stee? Plate Engravings, 
among which are ‘‘ The Signing of Death Warrant 
of Lady Jane Grey,’’ *‘ The Capture of Major An- 
dre,’’ &c., or either 

A superb gold-stone Preastpin for lady or gent 

A set of Gold Studs 

An elegant gold Watch-Key 

A set of Sleeve-Buttons for lady or gent 

Or the full amount, One Dollar’s worth of Books 
from our Catalogue. 


THIRD OFFER 

To any person sending us four subscriptions ($2) 
we will present either of the following : 

A superb Opa! Breastpin for Lady or Gentleman. 

An elegant Fiorentine Breastpin for Lady. 

A beautiful Gold Peneil. 

A splendid Gold Locket 

Or, instead of either of these, $2 worth of Books 
from our Catalogue. 


FOURTH OFFER. 
To any person sending us ten subscribers ($5) 
we will present either of the following : 
A magnificent extra-size Mossic Pin for Lady. 
A magnificent Cameo Pin for Lady. 
Or, $5 worth of Books from our Catalogue. 


FIFTH OFFER. 
To any person sending us twenty subscribers 
($10) we wil! present— 
A splendid double-plated Gold Vest Chain. 
Or, $10 worth of Books from our Catalogue. 


SIXTH OFFER. 

To any person sending us one hundred subsori- 
bers ($50) we will present » splendid Gold Wateh, 
worth $50, warranted to be 18-carat gold, and a 
perfect time-keeper. 

Or, $50 worth of Books from our Catalogue. 


SEVENTH OFFER. 

To any person sending us one hundred and fifty 
subscribers ($75) we will present a magnificent 
patent-lever hunting-case Gold Watch, richly 
worth $75, warranted to be 18-carat gold and a 
perfect time-keeper. 

Or, $75 worth of Books from our Catzlogue 

EXTRA OFFER. 
STILL MORE LIBERAL. 


The Premiums in the above (fers, as originally 
amnounced, were intended oniy for those forming 
Clubs, the paper itself being a sufficiently rich re- 
turn for the money paid by subscribers. We now 
announce that where the person getting up the 
Club gives the subscribers themseives the advan- 

sof the above offers. (each subscriber thus re- 
cetving a fifty-cent premium.) we will present to 
the person forming the Club, in payment for his 
trouble, either one of the fo!lowing gifts, for every 
ten subscribers he shall send us. Thus, we give for 
every ten subscribers ten fifty-cent gifts, either 
Books or Jewelry, us above, «nd an extra gift to 
the Club Agents, as follows: 

The ROYAL GOLD-STONE BREAST-PIN for 
Gentlemen, one of the richest and most fashionable 
articles of jewelry worn at the present day. 

A LADY’S BEAUTIFUL MOSAIC PIN, equally 
rich and valuable. 

Or, instead of either of these, we will present 
either one of the engravings, Dollar Books, or other 
Dollar Gifts offered in the above schedule. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS—POSTAGES. 
Every person becoming entitied to premiums, 
which are to be sent by mail, should be particular 
to send the amouat to pre-pay postage. The 
amount of postage en each premium is given in the 
Journal. Those sending subscribers from this ad- 
vertisement, before secing the Journal, can send as 
follows : 
For Golden Premiums, each 
Engravings on Rollers, each 
Twenty-five Cent Books, each 
Fifty Cent Books, each 
And larger books in proportion. 
The Postage on the Journal is six cents a year, 
me at the office where received. Canada 
ubscribers are required to forward six cents extra 
to pre-pay postage to the line 
nelose the money carefully in a well-sealed let- 
ter, and its safe arrival will be at our risk. Clubs 
mtay be made up of subscribers at different Post- 
Offices, and the amount sent in at different times. 
All bills on any specie-paying hanks in the coun- 
try, and for smaller amounts than one dollar post- 
office stamps, will be reccived at par. We desire 
parties to send Eastern and New York money if 
ible. Spanish quarters taken only for 20 cents. 
e desire to supply each club at a post-office, with 
the package to a single address, when such an ar- 
rangement is convenient to subscribers. Be sure to 
give your Post-Uffice. county and State. 


6 cents. 
12 cents. 
6 cents 
12 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
A specimen copy of the Journal wil! be furnished 
gratuitously if desired, and these who would like 
to satisfy themeaives that the above offers will be 
faithfally carried out, can do so by sending for a 
specimen. J. M. EMERSON & CU., Publishers, 
No. 371 Broadway, New York. 


AEE H. B. CARTER & CO.’S 
G Sap VERTISEMENT, in another 
: mh20-6t 


$1 5 ) PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, 
and no humbug. Business new, easy, 
useful, honorable. 





I have no son-in-law euthorinst' 2 send my 
recipe, as has been advertised. mh6-4t 


Por particulars, address 
mh20-2: E. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


GREAT SALE OP BOOKS, 


JOHN S. ANDREWS)’, 
140 Nassau St., N. Y, 





A large invoice containing over 1,300 different 
works, being a choice selection of the principal pub- 
lieations, which are selling at very low prices. No 
connection with the firm of Andrews & Co, which 
is a branch of some other establishment. We are 
selling our books at lower prices, and offering bet- 
ter to the public, than is done by any other 
house, and our competitors have adopted this plan 
to mislead the public Send for a Catalogue. 

JOHN 8. ANDREWs, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 
Near the City Hall 


500 YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


Inducements are offered to active men which 
will enable them to make from 82,00 to 85,00 
per _ by selling our Publications. One Agent is 
wanted in eve nty of the United States. Send 
for full particulars; address the old established 


Book Agents and Pedlers Head-Quarters, 
LEARY & GETZ Publishers. 
mh13-10t No. 224 N. Sceond St., Phila. 
= 4 AGENTS WANTED—-T i 
3,00 4 new inventions. Agents nave aghie 
over $25,000 on one—better than all other similar 
neies together. I give away what fourteen 
other agencies se//. Only send address and get 80 
pages of particulars, gratis. 


EPHRAIM BROWN. 
mh13-6t Lowell, Massachusetts. 


THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON. 


LD GOLD PENS REPOINTED. Price 
50 Cents. Inclose the Pen in a letter with 
cash or postage stamps; it will soon be returned as 
good as new. 
I have in my possession over a thousand letters, 
~y the one below, which have come to me unsolici- 
ted :— 


mh 20-4¢ 

















Rochester, Feb. 14, 1856. 
Dear Sir:—Yours with Pen came to hand in due 
time. The Penis all right. I like it much better 
than before. Your ob’t serv’t, 
W. J. Sropparp. 
D. ELLIOTT, 
Syracuse, New York 


~ 


PALMER’S PATENT LEe. 
THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNKIVALLFD, 
both in this country and in Euro It 
is worn by 1,200 persons, and with most 
astonishing success. *In competition 
with thirty other substitutes of the best 
Frencb, lish and German manufac- 
ture, it received the award of the Great 
Medal at the World's Bzhibition om 
London, as the best artificial limd 
known. In this country it has been 
thirty times exhibited, in competition 
with all others at the Annual Fairs in 
the principal cities, and has, in every 
instance, received the award of the 
highest ov first premium. And as a 
crowning honor, by the unanimous ap- 
proval of an international council, the ‘“ First Pre- 
mium’’—only Silver Medal given for Limbs—was 
awarded the inventor at the New York Crystal 

Palace. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to 
every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 
ocl0-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON. 
HOOFLAND’S 
BALSAMIC CORDIAL. 


A preparation for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Consumption, &c., compounded on strictly scien- 
tific principles, of ingredients hitherto unknown to 
the American public. It will cure diseases arising 
from colds in a remarkably shor: time. Read the 
following, and give it a trial : 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16, 1858. 
Dr. C. M. Jackson: 

Str :—I had for sometime been suffering under 
a severe cold, having pains through my whole sys- 
tem, sore throat, and hoarseness, when I was re- 
commended to try ‘“‘HOOFLAND’S BALSAMIC 
CORDIAL.’’ I accordingly procured a bottle, and 
am happy to state that one-half of it completely 
cured me. I now unhesitatingly recommend it to 
my friends, who may be similarly afflicted, and 
deem it no more than justice to bear this public 
testimony to its virtues. 
Respectfully yours, 


Address 
feb6-26t 











Eveayor McHenry, 
Tenth Street, above Coates. 





kw For sale by the Proprietors, DR. C. M. 
JACKSON & CO., 418 Arch Street, above Fourth, 
Philadelphia, and by Druggists and Medicine 
Dealers everywhere. mh13-3m 


DR. 8. 8 FITCH'S SIX LECTURES, 


Embracing an explanation of the treatment by 
which he cures Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Skin, and 
other chronie disorders, and Rules of Health by 
which—in those of good constitution—life may be 
preserved to ONE HUNDRED YEARS. A bound vo- 
lume of 380 pages—30 illustrations. Price, at his 
office, 25 cents; sent by mail, free of postage, for 40 
cents. Give Post-Office and State, and address 

S. 5. FITCH, M. D., 
714 Broadway, New York. 


NO FAMILY 


Can afford to be without MUSTANG LINI- 
MENT in their house. The many acgidents we 
are liable to, may render it necessary any moment, 
and nothing is capable of performing such a certain 
eure. (Eztract.) ‘In lifting the kettle from the 
fire, it caught and scalded my hands and person 
very severely—one hand almost to acrisp The 
torture was unbearable. It was an awful sight. 
* * * # ® The Mustang Liniment sppeeces 
to extract the pain almost immediately. It healed 
rapidly, and left no scarof account. Cwas. Fos- 
ter, 420 Broad St., Philadelphia.’’ It is truly a 
wonderful article. {t will cure any case of Swelling, 
Barns, Stiff Joints, Eruptions or Kheumatism. For 
Horses it should never be dis with. One 
Dollar’s worth of —s has frequently saved a 
valuable horse. It cures Galds, Sprains, Ringbone, 
Spevin and Founders. Beware - d tmetations. 
Sold in all peg of the habitable globe. 
ARNES & PARK, Proprietors, 
feb27-1m ¥ ew York. 





mh6-Im 








HUSBAND'S 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Is free from unpleasant taste. and three times the 
arene of the common Calcined esia. 

A WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL and FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDALS 
have been awarded it, as being the best in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and country store- 


generally, and by the manufacturer, 
mab 6-tf THOM J. HUSBAND, Philada. 


YSPEPSTA AND FITS.—DR. TRACY 
D DELORME, the great curer of Consumption, 
was for several years 80 badly afflicted by Dyspep- 
sia, that for a part of the time he was confined to 
his bed. He was eventually cured by a prescrip- 
tion furnished him by a young clairviyant gir]. — 
This prescription, given by a mere child, while in 
a state of trance, has cured everybody who has ta- 
ken it, never having failed once. It is equally as 
sure sn cnet Ae ye The i di- 
ents may be found im any Drug Store. I will send 
this valuable preseription to any person on the re- 
ceipt of one stamp m4 Puaty 

Address Y DELORME, 








Great Curer or Consuxpriox, 
mh6-4t New York Post-Office. 
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A MULE BEWITCHED. 


The popular idea seema to be that the long- 
eared tribe have been deprived of the power of 
speech since the days of Balaam, but we bad 
this mornirg ooular and auricular proof of the 
fallacy of this belief. As we were coming 
down Broad street, we noticed a little this 
side of the Planters’ Hotel a crowd collseted 
around the wagon of a countryman, apd we 
stepped up to learn, if possible, the cause of 
the excitement. 

The wagon was drawn by 8 couple of mules 
—one of them a rather bed looking specimen, 
who seemed to hail from a region where corn 
and oats were raritiee—the other decidedly 
petter looking and giving unmistakable evidence, 
we thought, of having been better fed. The 
wagon was loaded with that delightful eeculent 
so popular in the South—eweet potatoes. Pro- 
minent in the crowd we |notieed a little black- 
eyed, gray-haired man, who was busily engaged 
when we came up in negotiating a trade for one 
of the mulee—and strange to say for the poorest 
lookirg one. 

“ Now, my friend,” said the little man, “I 
want this mule—I have a first-rate mateh for 
him and want to make out the pair. How old 
is he?” 

“Five years, last spring,” premptly replied 
the countryman. 

“Golly! what a lie!” cried the mule, prick- 
ing up his ears. 

Country started—the crowd looked frighten- 
ed—and one or two colored gentlemen inconti- 
nently fled, as if the devil were of the party. 

“ Who—who was that!’’ asked the dealer in 
potatoes at length, having somewhat recovered 
his voice and senses. : 

“Why, me!" promptly responded the mule. 
“What are you lying about? You know you 
have had me fifteen years.” 

“Trere, my friend,” said the little man, 
“‘your mule contradicts you—and he ought to 
know his own age.” 

“T'll be derned if I know what to make of 
you or the mule,’’ exclaimed the countryman, 
“I know he’s ofily five years old, for I raised 
him myself.” 

“There you lie again,” said the mule. 

“ Take that,” exclaimed the infuriated owner, 
furgetting his fear for the moment, and striking 
the animal over the mouth. 

“Don't do that agsio,” said the mule, “or 
I'll kick you.” 

The countryman’s eyes almost popped out of 
his head, and there is no telling what would 
have been the result, had not some one arrived, 
who recognized the little man as Signor Blitz, 
the weil known magician and ventriloquist— 
which explained the mystery and relieved the 
countrymaa.— Augusta Despatch. 





ALL In Baneor.—The Rev. Mr. Martino, of 
Bellington, Maine, a man of decided talent and 
worth, was also somewhat noted for his eccen- 
tricity and humor, which occasionally showed 
themselves in his public ministrations. Ia the 
time of the great land-speculations in Maine, 
several of his prominent parishioners and 
eburech-members were carried away with the. 
mania of buying lumber tracts. Mr. Martin re- 
sisted this speculating spirit, and more than 
once rebuked it in his sermons. One evening, at 
his regular weehly prayer-meeting, he noticed 
that several of his prominent men were absent, 
and he knew at once they were gone to Bangor 
to attend a great land sale. After a hymn had 
been sung, he said :— 

* Brother Allen, will you lead us in prayer?” 

Some one spoke up and said— 

“ He is gone to Bangor.” 

Mr. Martin, not disconcerted in the least, 
called out— 

“ Deacon Barber, will you lead us in prayer?” 

“He has gone to Bangor,” another answered. 

Again the pastor asked— 

“Squire Clarke, will you pray ?” 

“The squire has gone to Bangor,” said some 
one; and Mr. Martin being now satisfied, looked 
round upon the little assembly as if the same 
reply would probably be given to every similar 
request, and very quietly said— 

“The choir will sing Bangor, and then we 
will diemias the meeting !” 





REPLIRS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Bujf- 
falo Républic gives the following answers to 
correspondents’ queries : 

Enquirer—The Fourth of July does not oc- 
cur on the 22d of February, nor is it, as you 
suppose, commemorative of anything that ever 
happened to the Rochester Union. 

Robertson —He wae not hid in the slop-pail. 
He was under the bed. 

Mother —Reverse and spank. 

Bride.—Vietoria pine can be had at S. O. 
Baraum’'s. 

Statistics.—Seven times five are thirty-five. 

Helen. —You can keep them up with “ elas- 
tice.” 

Medicus.—Apply shoemaker’s wax and then 
equeege it. 

Geographer.— Rochester is on the canal cast 
of Lockport. 

Stumuckake —Fifieen drops each of laudanum 
and campber, and rub it. 

Ambition.—Very few men will descend so 
far. To be epoken of for alderman, involves 
loss of reputation, friends, and citizenship. You 
can imagine what a man must be to be elected 
as such. 





ANECDOTE OF AUDUBON.—The great natu- 
ralist wae on the look out for the red-headed 
wood-peckers, and was very anxious to obtain 
a specimen. Seeing one fly into a bole in a tree, 
a long way up, he pulled off his coat and 
climbed up with the energy that never failed 
him. Puffing and sweating he reached it at 
last, and puttiog in his haad to seize the bird, 
to his great dismay a snake stuck his head out 
ef the hole and hissed in hie face. This was so 
unexpected and frightful that Audubon let go 
his hold aud tambled to the ground, more dead 
than alive. His companion came running up to 
biw, and seeirg the naturalist was not hart, but 
was dreadfully frightened, said to him: “ Ah! 
you are very much frightened, doctor!” “No, 
sir,” replied the doctor, quite offended; “‘ but if 
you went to see von badly seared snake, just go 
up dare” ¢ 





Monat Tewpercy.— Where is your fittle 
boy tending 1” asked the good man, as he wae 

inquiring of Mre. Partington with regard to the 

proctivities of Ike, who had a hard name in the 

neighborhood—he meant the direction for good 

or ill that the boy was taking. “ Weil,” said 

the old lady, “he sen"t tending anywhere yet. 

I thought some of putting him into a wholesome 
store, but some says the ringtail ie the most 
beneficious, though he isn’t old enough yet to go 
into a store.” “I meant morally tending,” said 
her visitor solemnly, straightening himeeclf up 
like an axe handle. “ Yes,” said she, a little 
confasedly, as though she didn’t fully under- 
stand, but didn’t wish to insult him by saying 
she didn’t, “ yes, I should hope be’d tend mo- 
rally, though there's a great difference in sbop- 
keepers, and the moral tenderness in some 
seems a good deal lees than in others, and in 
others a good deal more. A shopkeeper is one 
that you should put confidence into, but I've al- 
ways noticed sometimes that the smilingest of 
them is the deceivingest. One told me the other 
day that s calico would wash like a piece of 
white, and it did just like it, for all the color 
washed out of it.” “Good morning, ma'am,” 
said the visitor, and stalted ont with a long 
string attached to bis heel by a piece of gum 
that had somehow got upon the floor beneath 
his feet.— Boston Gazette. 


Wuaat's a VIsITaTion.—Mr. Spearman, of 
Newton Hall, at the recent dinner of the Dur- 
ham County Agricultural Society, was remind- 
ed, by the absence of clergymen, ef a story 
which perhaps be might be permitted to relate, 
as he had it from a very good source, viz., from 
a very excellent divine who was himself a pre- 
bendary of the cathedral church of Durham. 
Two honest farmers in riding along together 
encountered a large number of clergymen, and 
one of them said to the other, ‘‘ Where be all 
these parsons coming from ?” To this his friend 
replied, ‘‘ They have been at a visitation.” The 
other, no wiser than before, says, ‘‘ What's a 
visitation ?” and the answer was, ‘‘ Why, it’s 
where all the parsons goes once a year and 
ewops their sermons.” (Laughter.) His friend, 
on being thus enlightened, quietly remarked, 
“Dang it, but oor chap mun get the worst on it 
every time.” (Roars of laughter.) 





Ir Leaks.—A friend, says an exchange, re- 
turniog from a depot a few mornings since with 
a bottle of freshly imported ‘‘ Maine Law,” saw 
a young lady whom he must inevitably join. So, 
putting the bottle under his arm, he softly 
walked alongside. 

“Well,” said the young lady, after disposing 
of health and the weather, “‘ what is that bundle 
under your arm 1’’—from which she discovered 
a dark fluid dripping. 

“Oh! nothing but a coat that the tailor has 
been mending for me.” 

“Oh! it’s a coat, is it? Well you'd better 
carry it back and get him to sew up one more 
hole—it leaks !"’ 





te A good story is told of a “‘ country gen- 
tleman,” who, for the firet time, heard an Epis- 
copal clergyman preach. He had read much of 
the aristocracy and pride of the Church, and 
when he returned home he was asked if the 
people were “stuck up.” ‘‘Pshaw no,” replied 
he, ‘‘ why, the minister actually preached in his 
shirt-sleeves.” 


Agricultural. 


ADVANTAGES OF ROTATION IN 
CROPS. 

















1. Each crop exhausts the soil of certain 
elements. Continuing the same crop for many 
years consumes these elements. The soil will 
not produce that crop longer. Another crop 
consumes another order of elements, and will 
flourish when the first will not grow. 

2. Each plant, while growing, throws off cer- 
tain matters which are not favorable to the 
growth of successive crops of the same plant. 
Plants in this respect are somewhat like ani- 
mals, which always avoid their own excre- 
ments. Now, other plants may use theee 
matters. Hence a rotation is profitable, be- 
cause one crop may take up what another 
throws off. 

3. Certain crops have certain insects that 
prey on them. The cultivation of the same crop 
for many years favors the multiplication of 
these insects. Change the crop, and you dimi- 
nish or destroy them. 

4. Various crops furnish various kinds of 
manures, which are found profitable on a 
farm. He who wants this variety, will find 
a rotation the simplest and easiest way to 
secure if. 

5. A rotation in crops results in some great 
social advantages. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: A community which pursues a good 
rotation will be more independent of foreign 
supplies. It will paes through a season of 
scarcity with less suffering. Its farmers will 
be more intelligent, because their experience 
will be more varied. Their prosperity, too, 
will be more equal, as it will not depend on the 
ups and downs of a single crop.—Ohio Farmer. 





CoaL TaR ror Crows.—In the “ Farmer” 
of the 26th ult., appears an artiele on ‘ The 
Crow,” by “Young Farmer;” he seems to 
have been tormented by this colored gentle 
man. It may be acceptable to him, and per- 
haps to others, to know how to prepare their 
seed corn, so that neither crows nor black- 
birds, nor any other bird, will pull more than 
one or two grains. 

Have your oorn all ready, take about a pail- 
full of boiling hot water, and add to it about a 
pint of coal tar; stir, and let stand for two or 
three minutes, and turn in your seed corn; stir 
it round three or four times, then tarn out into 
& sieve so as to hold the corn together and let 
the water go; now roll your corn in ashes or 
plaster. All this must be done in the shortest 
time possible; whea the corn is taken out of 
the water, each grain will have a light coating 
of tar, and by rolling in ashes or plaster, it 
keeps it from sticking to the hands. Crows 





| will not pull up much corn planted in this 
| Way. 

| Some may say that corn will not grow after 
| such a bot water process; but to such I would 
| say try and see.—Correspondent New England 


| Farmer. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 





dooced lucky fellah!” 


hang it, ] find blood and—haw—beauty !” 


Broww.—“ So, you're going to marry old Mrs. Yellowboys. 


Jones.—“ By Jove, I don’t think the luck is all on my side! 


Well, I think you're a 


If she finds 
—London Punch. 


money, 








PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


As the season is now approaching in which 
to transplant Fruit Trees, we shall comply with 
many requests by printing euch information re- 
specting the most desirable varieties of fruits 
as our limited experience may enable us to 
present: 





APPLES. 
In one hundred trees of fourteen varieties of 
Apples, we should plant as fol'ows: 
6 Amer’n Summer Pear- | 4 WhiteSeek-No-Farther 


main ; {4 Rambo ; 
2 Early Harvest ; i4 Porter ; 
6 Fall Pippin ; '4 Red Astrachan ; 
4 Golden Pippin; '6 Rhode Isl. Greening; 
6 Baldwin; |4 Roxbury Russet ; 
4 Hays; 6 Esopus Spitzenburg ; 


4 Gravenstein ; Williams’ Favorite ; 
6 Fornwalder ; Swaar; 

6 Yoder Pippin, or the | 4 Maiden’s Blush ; 
Newtown Pippin; {4 Yellow Bellflower; 
6 Hubbardston’s None- | —— 

such ; 


2 Lady Apple ; | 
PEARS. 
For twenty-five pear trees to be selected 
from fifteen varieties, we would plant— 


_ 





2 Bloodgood ; | 2 Belle Lucrative ; 

2 Dearborn’s Seedling; | 1 Urbaniste ; 

1 Rottiezar ; 19 Doyenne Boussac ; 

2 Seckel ; | 2 Flemish Beauty ; 

2 Bartlett ; 1 Easter Buerre ; 

2 Ott; | 1 Uvedale’s St. Germain, 
2 Buerre d’ Anjou; (baking.) 

2 Lawrence ; | 


1 Chancellor ; 25 
PEARS ON QUINCE STOCKS. 
From twenty varieties we should select the 
following fifty : 





4 Duches d’ Angouleme ; | 2 Seckel ; 
4 Vicar of Winkfield ; 2 Paradise d’Automme; 
2 Easter Buerre ; 2 Ott; 
2 Glout Morceau ; 2 Nouveau Poiteau ; 
4 Louise Bonne d’ Jersey; | 2 Figue d’ Alencon ; 
4 Buerre d’ Anjou ; 2 Soldat Laboreur ; 
4 Sieulle ; 2 Belle Lucrative ; 
2 Duchess d’Orleans ; 2 St. Michael ; 
2 Henry IV.; 2 Buerre Diel ; 
2 Doyonne Boussac ; _ 
2 Lawrence ; 50 

CHERRIES. 


For one dozen Cherries the following will 
meet every requisition, and eannot be excelled. 
One tree of each variety might be enough, ac- 
cording to epace and demand : 


2 Governor Wood ; |! Triumph of Cumber- 


2 Black ‘Tartarian ; land ; 
1 Bigarreau ; '1 Early Richmond ; 
2 Biack Eagle ; 1 Downer’s Late ; 
1 Mayduke ; os 
1 Kirtland’s Mary ; 12 
PEACHES. 


The following list of Peaches for general 
cultivation is perhaps as good as can be pre- 
sented. It has the sanction of the best autho- 
rity. They ripen in the order in which they are 





here placed: 

Freestones. Nivette, 
Karly York, Ward’s Late Free, 
Early Newington, Noblesse, 
Coolidge’s Favorite, Late Red Rarenipe, 
George IV., Bergen’s Yellow, 
Grosse Mignonne, Druid Hill, 
Crawford’s Early, Clingstones. 
Brevort, Large White, 
Oldmixon Free, | Oldmixon, 
Morris White, | Heath 
Bellegarde, | 

@ASPBERRIES. 


It is useless to go any farther than the two 
varieties which we annex : 

Allen, | Brinckle’s Orange. 

The Allen, eo named or called by our friend 
Miller, of Calmdale, Lebanon, we have always 
known as the English Purple, but strange as it 
may appear, Downing says not a word about it. 
He has hunted up every worthless variety 
throvghout the world, and gives small praise to 
those deserving it; but we can assure our rea- 
ders that the Allen, as we shall hereafter call 
it, has been known and cultivated in this vici- 
nity for fifty years, and is believed to have come 
originally frem England. We have often refer- 
red to it as a hardy, productive, popular and 
indispensable variety. In the Philadelphia 
market, we have been frequently told by those 
who sold it there, that it brought a higher price 
than any other. It is a firm fruit and carries 
well. We have cultivated it certainly for a 
dozen years, and never failed in an abundant 
crop. It propagates iteelf generally by the 
ends of the young wood bending down and ta- 
king root. There are very few shoots from the 
spreading roots, but an abundance from the 
stool. It is perfeetiy hardy and alwaye relia- 
ble. It ripens a week or ten days before the 
Orange. 

As to the Orange, it ie the largest, hand- 
somest and best of all Raspberri-s. It is 
proved also to be hardy. It stvod the winter 
of 1856-7 well With these two varieties we 
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the rest. Especially shun the Catawissa. If 
you desire an ever-bearing, 80 called, get the 
Ohio. 

CURRANTS. 

The Duteh Red and White, and the Neapoli- 
tan Black. There is a large new variety called 
the Ruby Castle or Cherry, which is becoming 
popular, but ie not more abundant than the 
other kinds, nor of any better quality. Its size 
is in ite favor. 

GRAPES. 

In speaking of Grapes, we always have re- 
fereuce to out-deor culture, unless otherwise 
stated. There are a couple of excellent new 
seedling American varieties, which we believe 
to bea great acquisition, viz.: the Rebecca, a 
white, and the Delaware, a red or purple. It 
is true, there has been yet scarcely time to 
eatablish their character, and we would advise 
the general cultivator to wait another year, by 
which time they will be cheaper and better 
known. For the present, plant the /sadella and 
Diana, and if you have a rich, dry, warm soil, 
the Catawba.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Naw Diseaset iN CATTLE.—The Freeport 
Journal says that there is a new disease preva- 
lent to some extent among the cattle in Ste 
phenson county, Lllinois, of which it says: “It 
acta upon the system like a poison. Sometimes 
the creature is taken with trembling, and in an 
hour or two dies; sometimes it will live slong 
a day or so—sometimes a whole week, trem- 
bfing and frothing or foaming at the mouth; 
and as soon as dead, the carcass bloate up and 
is at once blue with mortification. If this dead 
carcass is eaten by a hog or other animal, it is 
sure death to them; and if any of the poison 
gets into a sure upon a man’s hand, or in any 
way comes ia contact so as to get into the cir- 
culation, it will destroy life speedily.” It re 
commends as a course of treatment asa remedy, 
that the animal attacked should be at once re- 
moved, as the disease seems to be somewhat 
contagious. There is but little hope of saving 
the life after the attack comes on. Bleeding is 
recommended, and if taken in season may save. 
But, in all cases, remove the diseased one, and 
to prevent its spreading, give the healthy ones 
a dose of saltpetre and bleed them. Cover the 
dead bodies up at once, so that the contagion 
will not spread. [We should doubt the good 
results of bleeding in the above cases—but, of 
course, if it works well, it is all right. Most 
people, however, bleed for everything—and of- 
ten kill animals that probably would live if not 
thus weakened. — Ed. Post. } 





AGRICULTURAL Humor.—Of the Ambherst 
(Mass.) Cattle Snow, the Springfield Repybli- 
CAD Bays: 

‘There is a quaint humor in the making up 
of the committees upon stock, &c., which ia a 
new feature in Cattle Shows. For instance: 
The committee on cattle, upon the principle 
that ‘Ile who drives fat oxen should himeelf 
be fat,’ was compored of eight gentlemen whose 
aggregate weight is over two thousand pounds! 
Then the conunittee on calves (most impudent 
selection!) was wholly composed of the mem- 
bers of the last Legislature. The committee 
ou fowls were gentiemen from several towns 
about here, all of them blessed with the name 
of Fowle. But the happiest thing, and one 
that really had a good grain of satire in it, was 
the committee upon maple sugar. This was 
made up of ‘sweet-bearts,’ three gentlemen 
and three ladies, who were known to be enga- 
ged to be married, being upon it. Poor 
things! Those who appointed them hnew 
that it was only right that they should nibble 
a little sugar now, to make some email 
amends for the future, that lies so near be- 
fore them.” 





ScoTCH SSUFP VS. GREEN-FLY AND THRIPS. 
—I find aceidentally that a slight powdering of 
common Scotch snuff destroys green-fly and 
thrips. I should feel obliged if you would say 
whether there is any objection to the use of it 
generally. [None except expense.] I ask be 
cause 80 much has been written lately about 


the aphis powder that I conclude there must be | 


some good reason against the use of snuff, in 
iteelf the cheapest and easiest used powder, 
unless ite subsequent effect on the plant is in- 
jurious. One ounce of Scotch snuff admin- 
tered by a penuy pepper-castor will go a long 
way in a green-house, aad any one who will try 
it upen a bad or young shoot covered with the 
well known pest will pave at least the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the whole force of the enemy 
strewn on the surface of the pot in about five 
minutes, unless you decide that it is dangerous 
—London Gardener's Chronicle. 
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CRANDERRIFS.—I have seon inqtiries fre 
quently made in reference to the best modes of 
cultivation, &c. My own experience teaches 
me a few facts. 

1. Get rid of all stegnant water by shallow 
draining. 

2. Destroy all vegetation by taking off the 
turf, or by cultivation. 

3. Cover two inches deep with sand, if it is 
handy: if not, put in the vines, and let them 
take their chance with grase and weeds. 

4. The large, round berry is much the beat. 

5. So arrange your ditches, that a smart 
shower in summer will flood the vines for a day 
Or 80. 

6. The vines should be flowed before it is 
cold enough to freeze the roots in autumn, and 
be kept flowed till mild weather in the spring. 

I flow mioe immediately after raking in the 
fall. By so doing I get all the scattering ber- 
ries. I keép the water over and among my 
vines, till frosty nights have mostly disappeared 
in the spring. The water chould be drawn off 
gradually, so that the vines may not be all ex- 
posed to the sun at once. A dressing of eand 
may be applied by spreading it on the ice in 
winter—say an inch deep—which will be of 
great benefit. Eight years ago last fall, I laid 
out some fifteen dollars in preparing ground, 
setting vines and fencing a worthless frog pond, 
containing one acre. Three-fourths of the 
ground is covered with vines; last fall, I raked 
twenty bushels of berries, for which I was 
offered three dollars per bushel, but declined 
the offer. The price declined also, and I win 
tered them over.— New England Farmer. 


Useful Receipts. 


Economy IN BREAD.—Twenty-six pounds 
and thirteen ounces of good bread have been 
made from fourteen pounds of flour and one 
and a half pounds of rice, by the following 
method :— 

Tie up the rice in a thick linen bag, al- 
lowing it ample room to swell; boil fur three 
or four hours, till it beeomes a smooth paste; 
mix this while warm with the flour, adding the 
usual quantity of yeast and salt; allow the 
dough to rise near the fire, and divide into 
loaves. It is affirmed on high authority that 
flour thus treated, will yield fifty per cent. 
more bread than by the erdinary method. 

THE PoTaTo Metnov.—The increase of 
bread with potatoes is as well known to bakers 
as to housekeepers. 

First place 15 pounds of flour near the fire to 
warm. 

Take 5 pounds of good potatoes, those of a 
mealy kind being preferable ; peel and boil them 
as if for the table; mash them, and then mix 
with them as much cold water as will allow all 
except small lumps to pasa through a coarse 
sieve into the flour, which will be now ready to 
receive them. Add yeast, &e., and mix for 
bread in the usual way. 

Wiping DisHes.—Much time is wasted by 
housekeepers in wiping their dishes. If pro- 
perly washed and drained in a dry sink, with 
a cloth epread on the bottom, they look better 
than when wiped, besides the economy in saving 
time and labor. 

COVERING FOR MILK-PANs.—I have a new 
plan for covering milk-pans in summer, to keep 
out dust, flies, &ce. I take a piece of common 
brown sheeting, and cut it about three inehes 
larger than the top of the pan, and make a wide 
hem, say an inch, around it. I then take large 
wire and bend it in a circle the same size as the 
cloth, and run it into the hem, and fasten it 
there. When laid over the pan, the wire falls 
over the edge of the pan, to the effectual ex- 
clusion of dust or any other substance.—Coun- 
try Gentleman, 

YEAST FOR BREAD OR CAKES.—In a quart 
of boiling water, stir sufficient wheat flour to 
make a smooth, thick batter; while hot, stir in 
it 4 ounces of white sugar and a teaspoonful of 
salt. When cold, put in sufficient yeast (say 
near a teacupful) to cause the mass to ferment. 
Lay it by in a covered jar for use. Half a tea- 
cupful is enough to make two large loaves. 
To renew the yeast when used up, reserve a 
teacupful. This receipe my wife considers her 
own invention, as she has never seen it. It is 
simple and ¢ ficient for raising buckwheat cakes 
and bread—very light and very white if the 
flour is good.—Correspondent of Country 
Gentleman. 

Bep-BuGs.—Bed-bugs are effectually de- 
stroyed by washing infected places with a de- 
coction of the common Smart-weed or ‘‘ Water 
Pepper,” called by botanists Pologonum punc- 
tatum. Pour a pint of boiling water on a pint 
of the weed, cover it up, and let it cool. The 
liquor may be put on with a brush. The plant 
itself may be stuffed in cracks or corners.— 
Hall's Journal of Mealth. 

CURE FOR THE AGuUE.—A gentleman re- 
cently from Central America—a great place for 
the shakes—informs us thd he has seen many 
obstinate cases cured by wearing finely pulve- 
rized rock salt between the feet and stock- 
ings. We cannot vouch for the value of this 
remedy, but consider it worthy of trial.—ene- 
see Farmer. 

To Save HarRwess.—lIt is the hairy side of 
leather that cracks; and if harness is made (if 
double) so that the fleshy sides are outward, 
and (if single) so that the hair side is next to 
the horse, it will not crack. The moisture of 
the horse will soften the hairy side; and, the 
bend being so that the fleshy side is on the out- 
side of the segment of the cirele, no provoca- 
tion is given to the inside of the circle, to crack. 
Wagon barnees has lasted twenty years un- 
cracked, simply by this means. The harness- 
maker will object to it, because he cannot put 
inferior leather in, as he otherwise could. But 
stirrup-leatbers are made so, and 80 are shoes, 
and why not harness? 

Worms In Horses.—The best remedy I 
ever tried is this:—Feed your horses plenty of 
ashes aud tobacco once a week, and I will 
guarantee tnat they will never more be troubled 
with worms or bots. Tobacco kills them and 
ashes carries them away. I handle a good 
many horses, and this is my remedy. I never 
had a horse troubled with bots or sick with 
worms.—Correspondent of Prairie Farmer. 

















we Never talk of your schemes till they are 
accomplished—for, if they fail, you may saffer 
the double mortificatioa of diss ppointment and 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


I am compesed of 46 letters. 


est of all the Greek historians 

12, 44, 36, 22, 10, is called the father of 
mathematics. 

8, 34, 22, 11, was the founder, and greatest 
painter of the modern French school. 

34, 35, 28, 38, 41, 44, 27, in its most general 
sense means the proofs whieh establish, or 
have a tendency to establish any facta or 
conclusions 

35, 9, 37, 32, 41, 4, is a grand-principality of 
Russia. 

My i1, 25, 22, 16, 45, is the name of s plant which 


My 3, 
My 4, 


My 5, 


My 7, 


is very familiar, and a great favorite in 
Europe. 

My 12, 36, 20, is a city on the left bank of the 
Danube. 


My 13, 19, 37. 18, is a term used in Scotland almost 
synonymoualy with cape. 

My 14, 38, 44, 39, 3, 23, was the most celebrated 
Roman Catholic prelate in the English 
annals. 

My 14, 8, 17, isa portion of the sea inelosed be- 
tween two capes or headlands 

My i6, 6, 9, 25, is the capital town of Yemen in 

Arabia. 

My 17, 29, 44. 2. 30, is a name given to private 

pleasure boats when sufficiently large for a 

sea voyage. 

My 2, 6, 16, 43, 32, 2, is the principal sea-port of 

Abyssinia, on the Red Sea. 

My 21, 29, 43, 36, was King of Israel about 1050 

B. C 

My 28, %, 34, 15, 18, was one of the most eminent 

scholars of France. 

My 26, 22, 13,5, is the general relation in which 

all things perceptible stand to each other in 

regard to their origin, continuance and disao- 


lution. 

My 30, 16, 22, 21, is the principal goddess of the 
Egyptians. 

My 39, 35, 21, 16, is the mingling of the breath, 


and men of all stages of refinement do the 
Same 

My 42, 24, 33, 22, 16, is one of the Barbary States. 
My 45, 33, 27, 40, 21, is a title given to noblemen 

of the first class in Russia 

My whole is the name and location of an excel- 
lent Institution for the care or relief of the unfor 
tunate JOHN KENNARD, Jp. 
St. Louis, Mo 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 44 letters. 

My 10, 40, 16, 33, was an ancient measure 

My 9, 10, 10, 27, 10, was a Roman coin 

My 20, 37, 5, 2, 44, 29, is a book in the Bible 


My 42, 28, 4, 3, 36, 10, a place our Saviour visited. 

My 1, 42, 6, was an ancient measure 

My 16, 30, 37, 24, 11, 39, 9, was father of tho wine 
press 

My 35, 31, 15, 7, 15, 9, 12, was the woman who 


enticed Samson 

My 43, 37, 1, 19, 10, 3, 22, 
country. 

My 41, 25, 28, 37, 38, 31, was a governor 

My 17, 40, W, 12, 44, 23, was a great country. 

My 8, 26, are both the same. 

My 13, 34, 21, are the same 

My whole was a gryt saying of Martin Luther’s. 
Pittsburg, Pa. G. IRWIN. 


23, 31, was a great 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THB SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
When day has given place to night, 
And silence reigns profound, 
To do my frst, ‘withough *tis wrong, 
There can some men be found. 


if you’re travelling in a distant land, 
Far from your friends at home, 

You'll be sure to seek my second when 
The shades of night come on. 


There are many men upon the earth, 
In every phase of life; 

Yet each will own that he’s my third, 
Without a moment’s strife. 


My fourth is found on all the ships, 
That o’er tho ocean sail ; 

It has to toil both night and day, 
When stormy winds prevail. 


The farmer surely does my fifth, 
When he wants wheat to reap ; 
If he did not, when harvest comes, 

He’d have no bread to eat. 


My whole, when rightly united, 
The name of a man will give, 
Who, (according ‘o a story), 
Long on an island did live. 
Pequea, Pa. A. K. HOWRY. 





CHARADE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


My first is the name of a noted twin, 

Who has travelled this country gold to win. 

My second is that which you'll presently find 

To be the supporter of all mankind. 

My whole is a country found in the east, 

Whose emblem is a ferocious beast. 

Tiffin, Ohio. J. W. CRAMER. 





ANAGRAMS 
On Well Known Towns in Pennsylvania 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


1. Canter Sal. 6. ‘ Vel”? Top list. 
2. On Seat. 7. Dear Nig. 

3. Not worn Sir! 8. Wer Bil rakes. 
4. R. Hagbur Sir! 9. Lost rib. 

5. I seli car. 10. Sam, will pi rot. 


SNOW DROP. 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEM FOR THE SATURDAY EVBNING POST. 
The area of a parallelogram is 65 times the 
longer side thereof; and the longer side thereof 
is 95 perches more than the shorter side. Required 
the area of the sald parallelogram ” 

DANIEL DIEFENBACH. 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
ce” When is an author most like a puppy? 
Ans.—When he carries his tale with him. 
cy What partofashipislikeafarmer? Ans.— 
The tiller. 
ce” Why is praising children like opium? Ans. 
— Because it is landanum (/audia’-em). 
ce” What light could not possibly be seen in a 
dark room. Ans.—An Israedsée. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA—Destruction of the Re- 


man Empire. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA~— 
United we stand, divided we fall. CHAKADE— 
Sailor. CHARADE—-Pine-apple. RIDDLE-— 


Grape. MATHEMATICAL QUESTION—¢6878 





ridicule. 
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My 1, 2, 19, 44, 46, 11, 22, 31, 40, 15, was the great J 
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